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Hrmorial China. 


By GrorGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D. 


74, AM not esthetic enough to pose in 

| an attitude of admiration in front 
of a plate or pot of the most 
precious old blue ; the finest group 
of Chelsea figures has no charm for me, and 
I can see no more beauty in Wedgwood, 
Spode, Worcester, and Japanese, than in the 
common crockery which adorns my kitchen 
dresser. I have no pretence to be sufficiently 





-learned to point out from the paste or paint- 


ing the factory from which a teapot emanated, 
or even to guess the date of a saucer out of 
which Dr. Johnson might have imbibed his 
tea. I neither know nor care about old 
crockery, except in so far as the few speci- 
mens of it to be obtained serve to illustrate 
heraldry and genealogy, of which so-called 
“gentle sciences” I have some knowledge. 
Like most persons afflicted with a hobby, I 
have a taste for collecting such things as 
bear upon it, and hence I have formed a 
rather extensive collection of old bowls, 
cups, plates, mugs, and teapots, adorned 
with the arms of their former possessors. 

Having thus confessed my ignorance of 
the history of pottery and porcelain, by way 
of introducing myself to my readers, I pro- 
ceed to point out my reason for thinking 
that a careful study of the armorial bearings 
found on old china would not be an alto- 
gether uninstructive pursuit to those who are 
interested in ceramic art. 

The custom of painting arms on china 
probably arose about 1700, or a little later. 
I am not acquainted with any specimens to 
which an earlier date than 1720 can be 
safely assigned. At this time the fashion 
had, however, become popular among the 
wealthy London citizens who traded with 
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the East Indies, and hence, no doubt, we 
find that all the earliest specimens are of 
oriental porcelain. The manufacture of 
armorial china in this country does not 
appear to have begun earlier than 1750. 

From 1760 to 1800, there seems to have 
been a rage for this method of marking the 

ownership of all kinds of china in domestic 

use. I have numerous articles, from a tea 

cup to a punch bowl, emblazoned with 

arms. After 1800 the drawing of the arms, 

from a herald’s point of view, became exe- 

crably bad, and by 1820 the rage had died 

away. 

The chief use of a collection of armorial 
china is, that it enables us to fix approxi- 
mately, and sometimes very nearly, the date 
at which a particular piece of ware -was 
manufactured. This knowledge attained, I 
imagine that those well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the paste, glaze, and paint- 
ing, of different china-works, would be able 
to tell, with much greater certainty, the par- 
ticular factory at which the ware was made, 
than they could without such an important — 
clue. 

For example, it is a common notion that 
a great proportion of china painted with 
arms was made at Lowestoft, where a china 
factory was established in 1756, and much 
apparently oriental ware has the credit of 
having been made there ; now, if from the 
heraldic bearings upon a particular piece it 
can be shown that it must have been made 
previous to the year 1756, however like the 
paste, glaze, or decoration, might be to 
Lowestoft china, the arms would be conclusive 
evidence that the china cn which they were 
painted was not made there. We learn the 
date at which arms were painted in several 
ways. Ifthe arms of the owner are impaled 
with those of his wife, or cher arms are 
placed on a shield of pretence, the ware 
must have been made after the date at which 
the marriage took place, and Jefore that at 
which either of the parties died. If the 
coat be a quartered coat, the china must have 
been made after the right of the bearer to 
the quartering accrued ; if it bears the badge 
of a baronet, or the coronet and supporters 
of a peer, after the title was conferred ; or 
it may be that some difference, such as a 
knight’s helmet, an order, a mark of ne, 
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or a knowledge of the date at which the 
coat was granted, may enable us to identify 
the particular individual for whom it was 
made. Having ascertained when he was 
born and when he died, it is easy to arrive 
at the approximate date of the piece. But 
more than this, the modes of tricking 


changed so much between 1700 and 1800, © 


that there is very little difficulty in saying 
from the tricking, or to speak less technically, 
drawing of the arms, within twenty years, at 
what date they must have been painted. 

In order that my meaning may be made 
perfectly clear I will illustrate it by describing 
some specimens now before me. 

TEAPOT. ORIENTAL. ArMS :—Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Azure a fess indented Ermine between 
three lions’ heads erased Or. FELLows. 
2 and 3, Argent, two barbel haurient respec- 
tant Sable. CouLTon. On an escutcheon 
the Ulster badge. 

John Fellows, of Carshalton, sub-governor 
of the South Sea Company, was created a 
Baronet 2oth of January, 1718-19, and died 
26th of July, 1724, s.f., when the Baronetcy 
became extinct. This.teapot was therefore 
made between these dates, and is the earliest 
specimen to which I can attach so undis- 
putable a date. 

Muc. ORIENTAL. Arms :—Gules, on a 
fess Argent between three boars’ heads Or, 
a lion passant Azure. GoucH. Jmpadling, 
Gules, a chevron between three hinds Or. 
Hynpe. Crest. A _ boar’s head Argent 
pierced by an arrow Gules. 

Harry Gough, M.P. for Bramber, and 
an East India Director, married in 1719, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Morgan Hynde. He 
died in 1751, leaving issue, Richard 
Gough, F.S.A. (the celebrated Antiquary), 
to whom this mug belonged, together 
with a large oriental service of the same, 
some painted in colours, and some in blue 
with similararms. This service was made in 
the East, and portions of it still remain 
among the descendants of Mrs. (Richard) 
Gough’s family. From the tricking of the 
arms, the date appears to be about 1720, 
soon after Mr. Gough’s marriage, which is 
also more probable than nearer the period of 
his death. 

PLATE. ORIENTAL. ARMS :—Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Gules, two chevrons Ermine between 


three eagles displayed Or; 2 and 3, Azure, 
two chevrons Or between three goats’ heads 
erased Argent. Parsons. Jmpaling, Vert, 
on a chevron Or, a star between two cinque- 
foils Gules. CROWLEY. 

Crest. A leopard’s face Gules, sur- 
mounted of an eagle’s leg erased Or. 

Humphrey Parsons, twice Lord Mayor of 
London, married in 1719, Sarah, daughter of 
Sir Ambrose Crowley, Kt., and died March 
21, 1740-41. 

Bowt. Lowestorr? Arms :—Gules, a 
bezant between three demi-lions rampant 
Argent, with six quarterings. BENNET, EARL 
OF TANKERVILLE. On a shield of pretence, 
Gules, a lion rampant Argent, on a chief Or, 
three martlets Azure. COLEBROOKE. 

Crest. A double scaling ladder Or. 

SUPPORTERS. ‘Two lions Argent, crowned 
Or, and charged on the shoulder with a 
bezant. 

Motto. De bon vouloir servir le Roy. 

Charles, fourth Earl of Tankerville, married 
October 7, 1771, Emma, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir James Colebrooke, Bart. He died 
in 1822. From the tricking of the coat, 
which is finely painted, this bowl must have 
been made about the date of Lord Tanker- 
ville’s marriage. Itisof very similar character 
to the well-known “ Wilkes and Liberty” 
bowls, mentioned by Mr. Chaffers as of 
Lowestoft make. 

Mr. Chaffers gives in his “ Marks and 
Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain,” 
p. 636, a list of mottoes and inscriptions 
on Lowestoft porcelain, mostly taken from 
armorial specimens. His descriptions are, 
however, so careless and inaccurate that 
perhaps little reliance can be placed on 
his assertions—e.g., he describes a tea-ser- 
vice painted with the arms of Wilson, and 
motto Sincerity, as having a lion rampant in 
the arms, and a demi-lion rampant for the 
crest (it should be a woé/f), and ascribes the 
coat to Sir T. Maryon Wilson. Sir T. 
Maryon Wilson succeeded to the Baronetcy 
in 1798, and, putting aside the absence of 
the Ulster hand in the coat, the design is 
hardly of so late a date. The china with the 


motto, Generoso germine germo, is attributed 
by Chaffers to “Wilton, a Suffolk family,” 
whereas it bears the coat of Branthwaite. 
What the following example of his heraldic 
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talent may be intended.to represent must 
for ever remain a mystery. “ Azure of two 
boars’ heads, ov a helmet and bezant.” 

Arms were sometimes, but not often, 
painted on delft. Argent,two chevrons Azure, 
between three trefoils Vert, DE CARDONNEL. 
Impaling, Argent, two bars Azure. CREST, 
a goldfinch ; occur on a delft plate in my 
possession. ‘This coat was granted in 1773 
to the family of De Cardonnel, of Chirton, in 
Northumberland. This shows that the plate 
was made after 1773, and the tricking is rude 
for that period ; but at what factory it was 
made I am quite unable to hazard an opinion. 
I have one or two specimens of arms on delft 
of an earlier date. 

A Prate of oriental ware, with the arms of 
LOWTHER, EARL OF LONSDALE, shows that 
the manufacture of china in the East went 
on ¢oncurrently with its manufacture in this 
country. The arms are: Or, six annulets, 
three, two, and one, Sable. Crest. A dragon. 
Supporters. Two horses Argent, each gorged 
with a chaplet proper. Morro. Magistratus 
indicat virum. ‘The shield is surmounted by 
a Viscount’s coronet. The first earl was 
created Baron and Viscount, 24th May, 1784, 
and died 24th May, 1802. He was succeeded 
by his cousin, Sir William Lowther, who was 
created Zar/ of Lonsdale, 7th April, 1807. 
The date of this plate is therefore between 
1784 and 1807. 

It is, I believe, a common opinion that 
china was sometimes made in the East, 
and sent over to be painted with arms in this 
country. I very much doubt the correctness 
of this opinion. If there be any ground for 
it, a plate in my collection, which appears to 
be of oriental ware, and to have been painted 
on the glaze, may serve as an example, and is 
more than ordinarily curious because of its 
early date. 

Arms :—Sable, a fess chequy Or and 
Azure, between three bezants. Ona shieldof 
pretence, Sable, two wings conjoined Argent. 
Crest. A stork argent. SuPPoRTERS. Two 
falcons, wings elevated, beaked, membered, 
and belled Or, and gorged with a chaplet of 
red-roses proper. Motto. Amitie. 

The shield is surmounted of. a baron’s 
coronet. These are the arms of Thomas 


Pitt, with those of his wife, Frances Ridgway, 
daughter and heir of the Earl of London- 








derry, ona shield of pretence. He was created 
baron in 1719, and in 1726 Earl of London- 
derry. The date of this plate is, therefore, 
between 1719 and 1726. He was uncle to 
WILLIAM Pitt. 

A DISH, with blue border, coarsely made 
(probably Lowestoft), has the arms of James, 
third Duke of Chandos. Argent, on a cross 
Sable a leopard’s face Or, with quarterings, 
supporters, crest, coronet, and motto 
Maintien le droit ; and on a shield of pretence, 
quarterly one and four, Argent, two chevrons 
between three human legs Azure, two and 
three, Gules, three conies Argent. This is the 
coat of his second wife, Ann Eliza, daughter of 
Richard Gamon,.to whom he was married, 
June 21, 1777. He died September 29, 1789. 
The date of this piece is therefore ascertained 
within twelve years. 

I could cite many other instances of arms 
which enable us to fix the date when the 
china on which they are painted was 
made. I hope, however, I have said enough 
to show that my case is made out. The 
manufacture of armorial china was not con- 
fined to the East or to Lowestoft—it was 
made at all our well-known potteries. As a 
general rule it was not marked; but I have 
a sufficient number of marked specimens to 
prove this assertion correct. I give‘a few as 
examples. 

SwansEA. Marked, Swansea. This mark 
was used circa 1815. I have it onan oval 
dish, with the arms of Parker, Earl of Maccles- 
field. Gules, a chevron Or between three 
leopards’ faces Argent, with crest, supporters, 
and motto, Sapere aude. The fourth earl suc- 
ceeded in 1795, and died in 1842. Thearms, 
&c., are in the worst style of heraldic art. 

WEDGWooD, so marked. Arms of 
Ramsey. Argent, an eagle displayed Sable, 
charged on the breast with a white rose 
proper, in chief a fleur-de-lis of the second. 
Impaling, Argent, three bends Gules, on a 
canton Azure a spur Or. KNIGHT. Motto: 
Ora et labora. I have seen portions of an 
oriental service of this pattern, and conclude 
that this must have been made to match it. 

DerBy. PLaTe with Arms of CoLLINSON 
impaling SowERBY. Argent, on a fess Azure, 
between a squirrel mordant in chief, and 
three battle-axes in base proper two mullets 
Or. Jmpaling, Barry of six Sable and Gules, 
B2 
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on a chevron between three lions rampant. 
Argent as many amulets of the second. 
Crest. A squirrel, as in the arms. Morro. 
Respice finem. 

C. S. Collinson, of the Chauntry, near 
Ipswich, married April 30, 1803, Maria, 
daughter of John Sowerby. 

This has the crown * and D used trom 
1780-1830. 

A small plate with the arms, and ten 
quarterings of Sir Roger Gresley, Bart., 
impaling those of Coventry with four quarter- 
ings, in right of his wife, Sophia Catherine, 
daughter of the 7th Earl of Coventry, to 
whom he was married June 2, 1821. He 
died in 1837. ‘This is marked with Bloor’s 
mark (a crown within a circle, on which is 
printed “ Bloor Derby ”), used about 1830. 

WorcesTER. A mug with the arms of the 
Ear! of Essex, the painting of which is un- 
finished, is marked O, I presume a Wor- 
cester mark. I have also a bowl, with a 
square Chinese mark very similar in character 
to some given by Chaffers as Worcester 
marks. Specimens of arms painted on what 
I believe to be Leeds, Chelsea, and Bow are 
among my collection, but being unmarked I 
do not feel competent to express an opinion 
about them. 

The armorial china fashion was not 
peculiar to England ; plenty of specimens of 
foreign manufacture may be picked up in the 
antiquity dealers’ shopsin Paris, and other 
continental towns. Some of them closely re- 
semble the ware made in this country, and 
perhaps they were so made; but in others 
the difference in the style of painting, for 
instance those decorated with a peculiar 
pink shell border, are clearly the production of 
some foreign pottery. Many foreign pieces 
are of fine egg shell, apparently Japanese. 
English arms are rare on this kind of china. 

A few years ago when some half-dozen 
persons were known by the London dealers 
to be collecting specimens of armorial china 


(I speak advisedly, for I do not believe there. 


are more than half a dozen, if so many, 
collections of this class of china), it entered 
into the mind of some person or persons, 
that specimens might be advantageously 
forged. The dealers were so ignorant of 
heraldry that they would not be likely to 
detect the fraud, and so were, in my 


opinion, the collectors. In the course of 
a few months the dealers’ shops were flooded 
with the fictitious articles, all, I believe, the 
work of the same man. Unfortunately for 
him he was entirely ignorant of the laws of 
heraldry, and consequently exposed his trick 
at once to those who knew good blazon from 
bad. Having apparently found out that 
designing original coats was beyond his 
capability, he took to reproducing those 
already wellknown. His method was ingeni- 
ous; having taken an old piece of china, he 
erased with acid sufficient of the design to 
admit of painting on it the fictitious device, a 
plan well calculated to mislead the unwary pur- 
chaser. Having apparently succeeded by 
this means in deceiving some of the dealers, 
he next tried painting the whole thing, de- 
coration and all, on new porcelain. The 
plate known asthe “ Pompadour Plate” was 
one of the most successful. forgeries per-. 
petrated. ‘This is a plate of foreign makd, with 
pretty pink shell. border, and has the ARMs: 
—Azure, two fishes between three estoiles 
Or. Crest. A demi-otter proper, collared Or. 
The whole service was, I believe, a few years 
since in the hands of a London dealer. Some 
of it fell into the hands of the: Paris 
marchands a@’antiquités, and one of them, 
more’ learned than the rest, knowing that 
Madame de Pompadour wasa Madlle. Poisson, 
and seeing that the arms werethose of Poisson, 
asserted that the coat was that of Madame de 
Pompadour, and that consequently the service 
must have belonged to that distinguished 
lady. . Unfortunately for this ingenious theory 
the arms are those of a man. Had the service 
been made for Madlle. Poisson, the spinster’s 
lozenge would have contained the coat, and 
not the warrior’s shield! High prices were 
soon obtained for plates, as much, and more 
I am told, as 120 francs, the actual value 
being about 1o francs. Itis some years since 
I have seen any new forgeries, and I hope 
that form of the art of armorial china painting 
is dormant, if not extinct. 

Arms painting on china has ceased to be 
in fashion, and the few modern specimens we 
meet with, chiefly of Worcester manufacture, 
are sad parodies on the carefully executed 
trickings of the last century. They are not 
likely to be of any interest to the heralds or 
china collectors of the century to come. 
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Garnard’s Fnn, Holborn. 


—_—_—~—— 


HIS veritable relic of Old London, 

ia, «which, in part, escaped the Great 
#4,04)| Fire, has lately been sold, and will 
a7 shortly be demolished. Known 


‘ayy 


originally as Mackworth’s Inn, from having 


been the residence of Dr. John Mackworth, 
who was Dean of Lincoln in the reign of 
King Henry VI., it was afterwards leased by 
his successor and the Chapter (as an endow- 
ment for the services which were to be 
celebrated over his grave in the Cathedral) 
to a gentleman named Lionel Barnard, from 


Liberties.” In more recent years it became 
celebrated as the last abode of Peter 
Woulfe, who, surviving Dr. Price, of Guild- 
ford, may fitly be termed the last of the 
Alchemists.* That singular being—singular 
in each sense of the word—lived into the 
beginning of the present century. . Sir Hum- 
phry Davy has left us a description of 
the home, the personal appeatance, and 
eccentricities of the philosopher, whose 
seclusion and researches were unbrightened 
by any of the cheerfulness which, as Ed- 
wards, his old schoolfellow, naively told 
Dr. Johnson, he had found to effectually 
discourage all continuance in the one or 





whom it received the name it now bears. 
The repose and solitude that invest its three 
courts are typical of the mystery which hangs 
over its fortunes. The history of Barnard’s 
Inn is involved more or less in obscurity. 
One or two facts, however, are definitely 
ascertained. Rebuilt in 1510, soon after the 
accession of Henry VIII. to the throne, it 
was constituted an Inn of Chancery, being 
attached to Gray’s Inn. During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth as many as fourteen de- 
pendent Inns had gathered around the great 
Inns of Court, like Colleges around a Uni- 
versity, and Barnard’s then formed one of 
“the houses of the Chancery. within the 














prosecution of the other. Here he died as 
he had lived—solitary ; whatever secrets he 
may have discovered remained secrets to 
all the world besides. Desolate and other- 


* See, however, the account given in A Personal 
Tour through the United Kingdom, by Sir Richard 
Phillips, of a visit made by him in the year 1828, to a 
Mr. Kellerman, at Lilley, a village midway between 
Luton and Hitchin. Kellerman claimed to have dis- 
covered the art of making gold, and the sublimealkahest 
(or universal solvent), the “fixing” of mercury, and 
the ‘* blacker than black” of Apollonius Tyanus. He 
laboured under the delusion that every Government 
in Europe was in league to obtain possession of his 
secret by force. In the course of the interview he 
quoted Woulfe, amorigst other authorities, in justifi- 
cation of his pursuits, 
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wise forgotten has been this little Inn for 
generations past, but it was a brave place in its 
day. ‘Tradition still lingers, with whispering 
voice, around its isolated quadrangles of the 
once youthful Ancients, of their nine Com- 
panions with the Principal at their head. 
The Companions, elected by the Principal 
and the Ancients, enjoyed the privilege of 
countless dinners in the Hall. The Ancients 
had an additional title to the receipt of 
certain “little fees,” whilst the Principal, as 
master of the revels, had no graver respon- 
sibilities cast upon him than lay in keeping 
his small society within the easy limits of a 
moderate de- 


fourteen years at a fine of £1400. Their 
rent-roll then brought in an income of the 
annual value of about £1000. 

Turning out of Holborn opposite Furnival’s 
Inn, through an insignificant though substan- 
tially built gateway, over which appear the 
date and letters 1758, P.R.W., we walk along 
a narrow passage into the first and outer court, 
with a brick archway at its south-eastern 
corner. This court has for its southern side 
the archway and diminutive Hall of red brick 
which are shown in my sketch. The Hall, 
as will be observed, has a very plain eleva- 
tion, and is unusually well lighted with side- 

latticed  win- 





corum. 
The Royal 
Commission 
which sat in| 
1854 on an in- jj 
quiry into our 
Inns of Court 
and Chancery, 
failed to elicit 
any evidence 
of material im- 
portance in re- 
spect of the an- 
tecedents of 
Barnard’s Inn 
or its posses- 
sors. No 
students, it was 
stated, had ever 
belonged here ; 
but this does 
not agree with 
what Stow tells 


dows,andacen- 
tral lanthorn. 
Sg) Though not es- 

|pecially re- 
+! markableinany 
<=} other way, the 
-| Hall forms an 
=| interesting fea- 
=| turein a district 
‘| which, includ- 
“| ing its more at- 
tractive neigh- 
~~ |bour, Staple 
‘| Inn — where 
_| Johnson wrote 
| his “little story 
#| book,” as he 
| termed his 
Eastern tale— 
is yet untouch- 
ed by the Apol- 
lyon of utility 
and improve- 








us, or, indeed, 

with the subsequent admission that during the 
latter portion of the seventeenth century a 
reader in Law would occasionally come over 
from Gray’s Inn. But the library was afterwards 
sold, as consisting of ‘‘ a few old books which 
were of no use ;” and all traces of earlier con- 
dition or constitution of the Inn rapidly dis- 
appeared. A treasurer and a secretary, it is 
true, responded to the call to go before the 
Commission. But they had little story to 
tell other than that the account books of the 
Inn covered a period dating from more than 
three hundred years ago ; and that the pro- 
perty was held under a lease renewable every 


ment. It has, 
however, a pleasing interior, fitted and 
decorated in the customary manner, and 
adorned with portraits of King Charles 
II., Lord Burghley, Lord Verulam, the 
Lord-Keeper Coventry, and Lord Chief 
Justice Holt. Its dimensions do not ex- 
ceed a plan of about thirty-six feet by 
twenty feet, with a height of thirty feet. The 
coats of arms of past Principals, in 
stained glass, ornament the side windows. 
But a high wall, which shuts off its northern 
side, and a hideous yellow brick. structure 
forming its entrance from the south, greatly 
disfigure the exterior of the Hall. Beyond 
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the middle and smallest quadrangle, which is 
almost wholly occupied by the yellow brick 
entrance to the Hall, is a larger court, having 
at its south-eastern corner the Jacobean 
buildings represented in my other drawing. 
The Alchemist lived in the second floor 
chambers of the staircase No. 2. The 
mullions above the windows, with the over- 
hanging upper story and two bays on the 
right are very picturesque. A large tree 
stands equidistant from the three entrance 
doorways. There are buildings of a more 
modern age on the western side of this, the 
furthest court from Holborn, and they also 
have trees planted before their doors. Charles 
Dickens, in Great Expectations, indulges in 
a few characteristic strokes of humour at the 
expense of Barnard’s Inn, but his pleasantry 
is applicable to scores of places that have 
been suffered to fall into neglect and decay. 
Here, as elsewhere, his graphic pen seems to 
me to miss the true genius loci. 
W. E. MILLIKEN. 


= pe 


Eincient Misconceptions of 
Sntervals of Time. 


—— 


VERY one knows that ‘Julius Cesar 


f 4) instituted the bissextile cycle, and 
b 20} ordained it to consist of four full 


years ; and that upon his death, 
before the first cycle had been completed, 
the Roman Pontiffs, upon whom the ob- 
servance of the institution devolved, sup- 
posing that the last year of every cycle 
should also be the first of the next (thus 
counting one year in each cycle twice over) 
practically reduced the period to three years, 
and caused a disarrangement of the ordinance, 
which lasted for thirty-six years; until, at 
length, upon the mistake being discovered 
and compensated, it was restored to due 
observance by Augustus Cesar. But it has 
not, I think, been recognized that Julius 
Cesar himself was induced by a similar 
misconception to reckon both termini of an 
interval inclusively—just as though the mile- 
stones at both ends of a mile were to be 
considered as parts of the mile: and this 
misconception on Ceesar’s part, is, no doubt, 





the true explanation of the supposed error 
in the text of his Commentaries, which 
attributes the occurrence of high tide in the 
English Channel twice in the space of twelve 
hours—bis accidit semper horarum XII 
spatio (De Bello Gallico, iii. 12)—translated 
by Golding 300 years ago “the rysyng of 
the tydes which ever happened twice in 
twelve houres space.” Editorsare, as a rule, 
too prone to solve difficulties of text by 
altering what: they cannot explain, and in 
this case they have altered Cesar’s XII to 
XXIV; but they have not done so without 
question, for Julius Celsus remarked respect- 
ing it, “ mumerus XXIV est emmendatio 
recentiorum nullius codicis auctoritate fulta.” 
Now, in point of fact, the tide may after all 
be said to flow twice in twelve /unar hours, 
provided the morning and afternoon tides 
be included in the same interval—although, 
of course, if repeated in series, an error 
would result, in the aggregate, similar to that 
of the Pontiffs. 

This misconception has affected the 
estimation of intervals down to comparatively 
recent times. It has caused the Olympiad 
quadrennial to be reckoned at five complete 
years—notably in the dates of some books 
in the 15th century. In a book, for example, 
the Zpistles of Phalaris, mentioned by Mr. 
Blades in his interesting article, “ The First 
Printing Press at Oxford,” in the January 
number of THE ANTIQUARY, the date he 
assigns to it is 1485, but that date is 
curiously expressed in five-year —— 
as follows :— 

Hoc opusculum in alma universitate Oxonie a 


natali Christiano ducentesima et nonagesima septima 
olympiade feliciter impressum est. 


And there is another example in a book 
printed at Venice in 1472, which date is ex- 
pressed in this way :— 


A nativitate Christi ducentesima nonagesima quinta 
olympiadis anno 11. Idus VII Decembris. 


And what renders this last example 
specially noteworthy, is, that it is affixed to 
a volume containing the Epigrammata of 
Ausonius, an author who consistently esti- 
mated the Olympiad at four years only— 
thus he says of his father in his eighty-eighth 
year: “Undecies binas vixit Olympiades,” 
and again in the Epicedium after his father’s 
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death he states his age to have been ninety 


Another misconception, still more glaring, 
existed with respect to the Roman week, the 
termini of which were called nundine, and 
as those termini were both included in the 
reckoning, the week was supposed to consist 
of nine full days, whence the name. But 
the remains of Roman Calendars have been 
found with the eight first letters of the 
alphabet prefixed one to each day of the 
Roman week precisely as the seven dominical 
letters are prefixed to our own seven-day 
week. And yet Macrobius believed in all 
the nine days, and enumerated them literally 
—* Octo quidem diebus in agris rustici opus 
facerant nono autem die intermisso rure 
Roman venirent. 

Even to this day ¢rinundinum is defined in 
Latin Dictionaries as “spatium dierum viginti 
septem ”—being just the same error as if three 
of our own weeks were accounted twenty-four 
days by giving two Sundays to each week. 

Now Czesar’s double tides in twelve hours 
was obviously the same misconception as the 
Roman week of nine days, and, like it, was 
caused by including both termini in the 
interval. It was the conventional error of 
the time, and it is more than doubtful 
whether, if Czsar had expressed himself 
with more strict accuracy, he would have been 
understood by those for whom he wrote. 

I might have elaborated these discrepancies 
more fully, but that my principal object is to 
show that the text of the Commentaries 
ought to be explained, as being in conformity 
with the prejudice of the time, rather than to 
be arbitrarily altered to suit our own more 
strict ideas: a brief foot-note, “doth tides 
being included,’ would be a sufficient ex- 
planation. A. E. BRAE. 

Guernsey. 


The First Parliament in 
Hmerica (1619). 
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SHAPTAIN GEORGE YEARDLEY 

Ya, was chosen Governor of Virginia 

in the autumn of 1618 in the 

— place of Lord De la Warr, who 
had died in Canada, and he had orders to 


depart immediately thither with two ships and 
about 300 men and boys. So wrote John 
Pory to our Ambassador at The Hague, when 
he also told him that the greatest difficulties 
of that Plantation had been overcome, and 
that the people there were beginning to 
enjoy both commodities and wealth. John 
Chamberlain, one of the greatest news- 
writers of that day, speaks contemptuously 
of Yeardley’s appointment, calls him “a 
mean fellow,” and says that the King, to 
grace Yeardley the more, knighted him at 
Newmarket, ‘ which hath set him up so high 
that he flaunts it up and down the streets in 
extraordinary bravery, with fourteen or fifteen 
fair liveries after him.” 

The new Governor meets, however, with 
greater justice from the historian Bancroft, 
who tritely remarks that from the moment of 
Yeardley’s arrival in Virginia, dates the real 
life of the Colony. Sir George Yeardley 
arrived there in April, 1619, and brought 
with him Commissions and Instructions from 
the Virginia Company for the better estab- 
lishing of a Commonwealth there. He made 
Proclamation that those ‘‘cruell lawes” by 
which the ancient planters had so long been 
governed were now abrogated, and that they 
were to be governed by those “ free lawes” 
under which his Majesty’s subjects lived in 
England. It was also granted that a General 
Assembly should be held once yearly, which 
was to be composed of the Governor and 
his Council, with two Burgesses from each 
Plantation, to be elected by the inhabitants 
themselves, and this Assembly was to have 
power to make and ordain whatsoever laws 
and orders should by them be thought good 
and profitable for their subsistence. 

In accordance with these Instructions, 
Governor Yeardley sent his summons all 
over the country as well to invite those of 
the Council of Estate, that were absent, as 
also for the election of Burgesses, and on 
Friday, July 30, 1619, the first Parliament 
ever held in America, assembled at James 
City. 

Beverley, the early historian of Virginia, 
denies that there was any Assembly held 
there before May, 1620. Stith gives an 
account of it, though he was unable to find 
a record of its proceedings, so that he errs a 
little in the date. No traces of it were met 
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with by Jefferson and Hening, and those 
who followed Hening believed it no longer 
extant. The historian Bancroft himself, in 
the early edition of his great history, quoting 
Hening, says this Assembly was held in 
Fune, 1619. Indeed, until about thirty 
years ago, when a record of the proceedings 
was discovered in H.M. State Paper Office, 
it was given up as hopelessly lost. 

The “reporte of the manner of proceed- 
ings” of this Assembly was sent to England 
by John Pory, the Secretary and Speaker, a 
familiar name in the history of Virginia, to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, at that time English 
Ambassador at The Hague, to whose energy 
and marvellous powers of letter-writing and 
news-gathering we are indebted for many 
historical details which, but for him, would 
have been lost to us. 

The first published notice of the existence 
of this State Paper occurs in the Proceedings 
of the Annual Meeting of the Virginia His- 
torical Society in 1853. It is printed in full 
in the New York Historical Collections for 
1857, with an introductory note by Mr. 
Bancroft, and also as a Senate document 
(extra) of Virginia in 1874; but these are 
consultable only by a favoured few, whereas 
the proceedings of this first Parliament in 
America are surely of sufficient universal his- 
torical interest to be circulated among the 
many. 

This document is now preserved among 
the Colonial State Papers in H. M. Public 
Record Office. It comprises thirty pages, 
and may be abstracted as follows :— 


A reporte of the manner of proceedings in the 
General Assembly, convented at James City in Vir- 
ginia, July 30, 1619, consisting of the Governor, the 
Counsell of Estate, and two Burgesses elected out of 
eache Incorporation and plantation, and being dis- 
solved the 4th of August next ensuing. 

First Sir George Yeardley, Knight, Governor and 
Captaine General of Virginia, having sente his sumons 
all over the country, as well to invite those of the 
Counsell of Estate that were absente as also for the 
election of Burgesses, there were chosen and ap- 
peared— 


For James City ried Capt. William Powell, 


Ensigne William Spense. 
Samuel Sharpe, 
3 Samuel Jordan. 
Thomas Dowse, 
John Polentine. 
Capt. Wm. Tucker, 
William Capp. 


For Charles Citty . 
For the Citty of Henricus 


For Kiccowtan. . . . 








For Martin Brandon, 


don, _| Mr. Thomas Davis, 
a sg Martin’s Plan ( Mr. Robert Stacy. 


For Smythe’s hundred . | SP walter Shelley 


in? \ Mr. John Boys, 
For Martin’s hundred. i John Jackson. 
For Argal’s Guifte a Gee 
For Flowerdieu hundred . iti 


Christopher 
tation . 


For Capt. Warde’s Plan- 
SN oe es 


b Captain 
For Capt. ae Plan ; pmenal 


Ensigne Washer. 
Capt. Warde, 
Lieut. Gibbes. 


It will be seen that the Assembly con- 
sisted of twenty-two Burgesses who were 
elected to represent three cities, three hun- 
dreds, four Plantations, and one “ Gift,” and 
they met in the Choir of the Church, “the 
most convenient place they could find to 
sit in.” 

The Governor being seated, those of the 
Council of State sat next him on either side 
except the Secretary, who was appointed 
Speaker, and sat right before the Governor, 
Sir George Yeardley, John Twine, Clerk of 
the Assembly, being placed next the Speaker, 
and Thomas Pierse, the Sergeant standing 
at the Bar 
to be ready for any servite the Assembly should com- 
mand him. But for as muche as men’s affaires doe 
little prosper where God’s service is neglected all the 
Burgesses tooke their places in the Quire till a prayer 
was said by Mr. Bucke the Minister that it would 
please God to guide and sanctify all our proceedings 
to his own glory and the good of this plantation. 

All the Burgesses were then entreated to 
retire into the body of the Church, and 
before they were fully admitted, they were 
called in order and by name, and so every 
man (none staggering at it) took the Oath of 
Supremacy, and then entered the Assembly. 
The Speaker then took exception to Capt. 
Ward, his plantation being “ but a limb or 
member” of Capt. Martin’s plantation, and 
said there could be but two Burgesses for all, 
so Capt. Ward was commanded to absent 
himself. Other “obstacles removed,” the 
Speaker delivered in brief (his ill-health not 
allowing him to “ pass thro’ long harangues ”) 
the occasions of their Meeting; he read the 
Commission for establishing the Council of 
State and the General Assembly, the Great 
Charter or Commission of Privileges, and 


ae as is oi 


sa canna 
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the Orders and Laws sent out of England. 
These last were divided into four books, and 
two Committees of eight Members each 
were proposed “not to correct or control 
anything therein contained, but only in case 
we should find ought not perfectly squaring 
with the state of this Colony.” When these 
Committees were appointed “we brake up 
the first forenoon’s Assembly.” 

Every day’s proceeding of this General 
Assembly is carefully entered in detail. 
Various petitions were presented and dis- 
cussed—the instructions given by the Coun- 
cil in England to several Governors “as 
might be converted into laws” were debated. 
Laws against idleness, gaming, drunkenness, 
excess in apparel, and on a variety of other 
subjects, were enacted. Orders for the 
planting of corn, mulberry, silk, flax, hemp, 
and aniseed, were established, and resolu- 
tions on other matters were passed. 

On Sunday, August 1, 1619, the entry is 
only one line, “Mr. Shelley, one of the 
Burgesses, deceased.” But the sultry days 
of August had arrived, the season was one 
of the hottest hitherto known in that southern 
climate, the Governor was not well, the heat 
had overcome many of the Members, and 


so, on Wednesday, August 4, vm 


by reason of extreme heat both past and likely to 
ensue and by that means of the alteration of the 
healths of divers of the General Assembly, the 
Governor, who himself also was not well, resolved 
this day should be the last of this first session. 


Thus ended the first and last Session of the 
first Parliament in America. The Speaker 
was commanded by the whole Assembly to 
present their humble excuse to the Treasurer, 
Council and Company in England, 


for being constrained by the intemperance of the 
weather and the falling sicke of diverse of the Bur- 
gesses to break up so abruptly before they had so 
much as put their laws to the ingrossing. 


The Governor, Sir George Yeardley, then 
prorogued the Assembly until the first of 
March 1620, “and in the mean season 
dissolved the same.” 

W. NoeL SAINSBURY. 
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Shakespeare and Gloucesters 
shire. 
By W. P. W. Puituimore, M.A., B.C.L. 


=| PASSAGE from Shakespeare’s play 
of King Henry IV., in which Davy 
is made to say to Justice Shallow, 
; “T beseech you, sir, to countenance 
William Vizor, of Wincot, against Clement 
Perkes of the hill,” and which is quoted by 
Mr. Hales in his article, ‘With good fat capon 
lined,” in the March number of the Antiguary, 
deserves a note of explanation in this maga- 
zine, as the real significance of the allusion to 
Vizor and Perkes, though pointed out in one 
or two local books, seems to have escaped 
the attention of most Shakes pearian writers. 
Mr. G. R. French, indeed, has noticed the 
reference to Perkes in his “ Shakespereana 
Genealogica,” but only to infer from it that 
the poet was accustomed to take his local 
colouring from the people and places he was 
familiar with in Warwickshire. The fact, 
however, that the scene is fixed by the poet 
in Gloucestershire, and the introduction of 
these two names together, makes it almost 
certain that Shakespeare refers to Dursley in 
"that county. ‘ Wincot,” or rather “ Woncot,” 
as some readings have it, is evidently a rude 
attempt to represent phonetically the local 
pronunciation of Woodmancote, a hamlet 
or suburb of Dursley, and “ the hill” is yet 
the name by which Stinchcombe Hill on 
the other side of the town is pre-eminently 
known in the neighbourhood. Moreover, it 
is said that a family of Perkis was anciently 
possessed of a messuage on Stinchcombe 
Hill, and-it is certain that the Vizars (or as 
the name is now spelt, Vizard) have been a 
leading Dursley family from Shakespeare’s 
time to the present day. Arthur Vizar, gent., 
whose tomb, dated 1620, still exists in 
Dursley churchyard, was bailiff there in 1612, 
four years before the poet’s death. We can 
hardly doubt, therefore, that Shakespeare in 
this passage does allude to the Dursley 
Vizards, and from the very uncomplimentary 
way in which Justice Shallow speaks of 
William Vizor, it may be inferred that the 
poet had some personal spite against the 
Vizard of his time—either Arthur Vizar, 
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_ above mentioned, or perhaps some relative 
named William. 

In this instance people and places seem so 
clearly pointed at that it does appear as if 
Shakespeare occasionally satirized individuals, 
although this has been denied by some. 
Other evidence is not wanting to show that 
he was acquainted with Gloucestershire. The 
words of Northumberland in Richard JI. 
are very appropriate, and bespeak a personal 
knowledge of this part of the county. 

I am a stranger here in Gloucestershire ; 

These high, wild hills, and rough uneven ways 

Draw out our miles and make them wearisome. 
And a little further on Northumberland 
questions Harry Hotspur: 

How far is it to Berkeley? And what stir 

Keeps good old York there with his men of war? 
And Percy replies : 

There stands the castle by yon tutt of trees. 


_All who are acquainted with the glorious 
view from the top of Stinchcombe Hill will 
acknowledge that Shakespeare’s allusion to 
“the castle” is an accurate one, even at the 
present day. 

A local tradition even claims that Shake- 
speare once lived at Dursley, and “ Shake- 
speare’s Walk,” near the town, is usually cited 
to prove the assertion. 

There are also indications which seem to 
suggest that Shakespeare may have had. kins- 
men in Gloucestershire. Persons bearing 
the name formerly lived in and about Dursley. 
Mr. Blunt, in his Dursley and its Neighbour- 
hood, notes the marriage of Thomas Shake- 
speare, weaver, at Dursley, in 1678, and the 
subsequent baptisms of his children ; that 
another Thomas had a “seat-place” in the 
church allotted to him in 1739; that Betty 
Shakespeare’ obtained “poor’s money” in 
1754; that James Shakespeare was buried at 
Bisley in 1570; and that Edward, son of 
John and Margery Shakespurre, was baptized 
at Beverston in 1619. Other Shakespeares 
have been long settled at Newington Bag- 
path, not far from Dursley, and claim a 
traditional kinship with their great namesake. 

All these places are within a few miles 
of Dursley. Moreover, the Hathways, or 
Hathaways, were in like manner connected 
with Gloucestershire. The name is frequently 
found throughout the seventeenth century in 


the registers of Cam, the next village to Durs- 
ley; and at Kingscote, not far from Newington 
Bagpath, Thomas Hathway and John Hath- 
way of Bulley were assessed “in goods” to 
a lay subsidy in 1571. The name also occurs 
in the Beverston registers, and is still to be 
met with in the neighbourhood. 

All these facts justify the conclusion that 
at some time Shakespeare visited Dursley, and 
became well acquainted with the district. It 
is not unlikely that his marriage, in 1582, 
with Anne Hathaway, who was so much his 
senior, may have offended his Stratford friends, 
and compelled him to take refuge with his and 
his wife’s kindred in Gloucestershire, some 
time between that date and his removal to 
London. Perhaps, too, as both families were 
near neighbours in Gloucestershire as well as 
in Warwickshire, there may have been some 
early relationship between them which after- 
wards brought about Shakespeare’s alliance 
with the Hathaways. 

But enough, however, has been said to 
show the use of local knowledge to illustrate 
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[> =< the Antiquary as well as to the 
aC day readers of Sir Walter Scott, the 
} ancient Abbey of Melrose must 





i be one of the places of supreme 
interest in the Border Counties of Scotland ; 
and to lovers of the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque the venerable ruins of the ancient 
monastery and mother church cannot but 
possess peculiar charms. 

Situated in one of the delightful valleys of 
the south of Scotland, and surrounded by a 
district which has been famed for ages for 
cultivation, Melrose Abbey has played a not 
insignificant part in the history of the coun- 
try. Atthe time when it was founded the 
people of Scotland were in a state of almost 
total ignorance of learning, and it was in 
order to secure for his subjects the oppor- 
tunities for education which they so much 
required, but had not hitherto attained, that 
David I., in the twelfth century, built and 
endowed the many abbeys, monasteries, and 
other places of learning and religion that he 
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did, Melrose Abbey among the rest. This 
monarch, as sometimes happens with men 
who live, as it were, before their time, was 
much misunderstood, misjudged, and even 
nicknamed for the provident care of his 
people’s mental condition. But it is to him 
undoubtedly that the Scottish nation owe the 
first beginnings of their educational system, 
which has so much contributed towards 
making Scotland what it is; and when we 
consider that in those times it was only in 
buildings such as Melrose Abbey that the 
learning of the country could be preserved, 
and where, therefore, those in search of know- 
ledge had to resort, surely David I. may no 
longer be styled the “sore saint,” but be 
accorded the honourable place he deserves 
of being the first great patron of learning in 
a country which has not failed to render to 
knowledge many noble services. 

It is thought that the ancient inhabitants 
of Scotland were worshippers of the sun. 
The circles of stones still to be found on 
some of the outlying islands in the north are 
supposed to have been places for worship and 
the rites of religion. Even yet, it is said, 
when a highlander meets another on the way 
to church he does not ask, “ Are you going 
to worship?” but—in Gaelic, of course— 
‘“‘ Are you going to the stones?”* The first 
Christian teachers had to address themselves 
to these sun-worshippers, and St. Cuthbert, 
the prior or head of the Abbey of Old Mel- 
rose in the seventh century, is related to have 
been one of the earliest pioneers of the Chris- 
tian doctrine amongst the villages where 
sun-worship was prevalent. 

The Abbey of Old Melrose, a once cele- 
brated seat of learning and religious zeal, 
stood on a peninsula formed by the river 
Tweed, fully two miles eastward from the 
present well-known ruin ; but excepting the 
missions of its prior, St. Cuthbert, and that 
the inhabitants were Culdees, comparatively 
little important matter in its history is re- 
corded. ; 

The building on the site of the present 
Abbey of Melrose was begun in 1136 under 
King David I. It was a distinct foundation 
of a new abbacy, and not a transference from 
the more ancient monastery at Old Melrose, 
which latter was carried on for many years 

* Wilson’s Border History. 


separately, although it had ultimately to give 
way to its younger rival. This early edifice 
has now entirely disappeared. 

Amid the general darkness of the nation, 
bright lights occasionally shone forth. Thomas 
the Rhymer, the first purely English poet, 
and Michael Scot, philosopher and reputed 
wizard, flourished during the thirteenth 
century, and were intimately connected with 
Melrose Abbey. It is almost certain that 
both received a considerable part of their 
education at some abbey on the Tweed, and 
that their taste for culture was derived from, 
and nourished by, monkish teachers in one 
of those abbeys, most probably Melrose. 
Both the personages are still regarded by 
the borderers with peculiar veneration. 
Michael Scot, to whose traditional story the 
first two cantos of the “‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” owe so much of their impressive- 
ness, was a perfectly definite character, and 
although many imaginative stories are told of 
him, there is no historical doubt as to his 
having existed. 

The enterprising, yet often unfortunate, 
Edward II., in his last invasion of Scotland, 
met with disasters as annoying as they were 
unforeseen. Having been forced from want 
of supplies to retire from Edinburgh, his 
army marched through the valley of the 
Tweed towards the south. Their supplies 
having been cut off by the Scotch, neither he 
nor his soldiers were in a mood to receive, 
without stern retaliation, any further insults. 
Near Melrose, where they had anticipated 
remaining in peace for a short time, the 
advance-guard were unexpectedly attacked 
by a band of Scots led by Lord Douglas, who 
killed a large number of Edward’s military 
and compelled them to retire on the main 
army. One of the friars of Melrose having 
rather imprudently joined in the skirmish, 
the soldiers were incited to sack the abbey, 
and they did not leave it until most of the 
valuables had either been demolished or 
appropriated. The abbot was murdered, and 
a number of the defenceless old monks, infirm 
and blind, were also slain. The Southerners 
continued their way, leaving behind them 
blackened walls and sacrileged church pro- 
perty ; but the monks not long after bestirred 
themselves to get their abbey restored. It is 
considered that the building which was 
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destroyed at this time was greatly inferior to 
the one erected immediately after this assault, 
and whose ruins now adorn the Tweed. The 
description of the older one is extant, but it 
is understood to have been a plain building 
without either style or ornament. 

It is to the zeal and energy of King Robert 
the Bruce that Scotland owes the present 
buildings of St. Mary’s Church at Melrose. 
Shortly after the destruction of the old abbey, 
he gave sums of money and made large 
grants of forfeited lands for the renewal, or, 
rather, re-erection of the building. As well 
as this, many presents were made by the 
surrounding inhabitants; for although, as a 
rule, the Lowland Scot did not much frequent 
the Church in these times, still, it was to 
places such as Melrose that the religiously 
inclined turned, and it was there where the 
awful powers of the spiritual world were 
exercised. The bold borderer, therefore, 
even though he was often one who had been 
expelled, either from England or Scotland, 
for treason or crime, usually respected the 
quiet dwelling-places of the monks, and 
occasionally paid them visits to have his 
sins shrived, when his conscience grew too 
troublesome ; and then he did not fail to 
bestow handsome presents on the priests. 
The monks, being possessed of sufficient 
funds, and being so liberally encouraged by 
the reigning sovereign, set about the work of 
re-construction of the abbey; and, as an 
appreciation of the zesthetic was not deemed 
by them inconsistent with the love of the 
Scriptures, they seem to have determined 
that their new monastery should be worthier 
of the name and fame of Melrose than either 
of the former ones were. 

When the older monastery was built, such 
erections in Scotland did not receive the at- 
tention they did at the period at which the 
newer one was projected, but the time was 
ripe for an abbey to be conceived and carried 
out which would be magnificent in its design, 
execution, and artistic effect. ‘The Gothic or 
Pointed style of architecture, about the origin 
of which so much has been written, and 
which is still undetermined, was nearing the 
commencement of its decay, but was still in 
its splendour, and realized in this abbey a 
wonderful degree of charm which age and 
sacrilege have not been able to destroy, but 








have rather enhanced. This was the style in 
which the monks of Melrose decided to build 
their abbey, knowing the grand effects it was 
capable of producing as exemplified in Eng- 
land, but more especially as in France, for 
they had more communication with the latter 
country than with the southern part of the 
island they lived in, even although they had 
frequently been under English rule. 

According to an inscription still decipher- 
able on the wall, the abbey was erected by 
one John Morvo, or Morow, who is thought 
either to have been Italian or French. The 
writing itself says he was born in “ Parysse,” 
but as this was probably engraven years after 
his death, not much reliance should be placed 
on it. The greatest likelihood is that he was 
a Scotsman of the name of Murray, and in 
those days of spelling very much according 
to pronunciation, it may have been written as 
even still pronounced by many Scottish people 
—Morow. It is also conjectured by a recent 
writer that Melrose Abbey was executed by 
Scotsmen, who, though they knew some- 
thing of English and French art, were deter- 
mined to leave the mark of their own hands 
and minds on the building. And it is to this 
throwing the soul into their work—whoever 
they were does not signify—that helps to 
make the abbey of such interest to us, for 
we may still enjoy the shattered result of the 
work they were happy in the execution of, 
and gave their best efforts to produce. 

No chronicle exists telling the exact length 
of time that elapsed between the endowment 
of the abbey by Robert the Bruce and its 
final completion, but many years must have 
been spent in its erection. The change of 
style exhibited between different parts of the 
building points to the fact that the original 
design was considerably modified towards the 
termination of the building work. Whether 
or not the abbey was ever entirely finished 
cannot now be ascertained, but it probably 
was very nearly complete, if not altogether 
so. The present partly unroofed and bare 
remains of the building cannot give a good 
idea of its interior as it existed in its glory, 
but a lively imagination may fancy it peopled 
with kneeling worshippers murmuring their 
petitions as they count their beads, while the 
priest, clothed in all the grandeur of a high 
dignitary of the Church of Rome, exalts the 
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Host for the adoration of the devout assem- 
blage. Or, perhaps, it may still hear the echo 
of the solemn Ze Deum sung on the great 
feast days, or of the evening hymn chanted 
forth by the choir in the gathering dusk of 
the evening, when are 


Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 


Then it was that the Abbey of Melrose 
was a power in the land. The abbot was 
always the friend and often the special 
adviser of the king in his difficulties. Then 
it was also that the result of David I.’s 
policy in giving so much land to the monks 
became apparent. It is wellnigh certain 
that when this king, who was a wise and 
acute politician as well as a religious monarch, 
gave these abbots the luxuriant valley of the 
Tweed and other fertile parts, he perfectly 
understood that he thereby secured immunity 
for many of his subjects and much of the 
best soil from plundering by his own people 
and from inroads by the enemy. The 
monks’ possessions were respected for cen- 
turies, in time of war as well as during peace ; 
and it was, therefore, of importance that as 
much good land as practicable should be 
held by those who enjoyed such immunity. 
The inhabitants of these districts were also 
quite content to be under the rule of the 
monks. Under them they had prolonged 
peace and ample security. If they served a 
feudal lord they were liable to be called to 
fight on every possible occasion, while the 
servants of the Church, only for exceptional 
and under extraordinary circumstances, were 
requested to give their assistance. The 
more peaceable and wealthier class, therefore, 
considered themselves better to live under 
a monk than under a secular landlord. 
Another reason why the fields on the borders 
were given to the monks was, that large 
towns could not securely exist near the 
borders, lying open as they would to the 
incursions of the enemy. Therefore, in many 
ways the monks were more able than others 
to get all possible good out of the land. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century 
the abbey was nearly complete ; and then it 
appeared in all the freshness of a newly 
carved creation, with pillar and font, buttress 
and niche, vying with each other in variety 


and finish. Then the bells rang gladly over 
the rich valley and up the quiet mountain 
sides, calling to prayer the pious and to 
repentance those who had gone astray. 
Then the hundred inhabitants of the abbey 
were busy with their charitable deeds and 
religious exercises, abbot and monk ful- 
filling their offices with all the zeal of men 
who laboured not for themseves, but that 
others might reap what they sowed, and 
while they were still inspired with the 
enthusiasm received from dwelling once more 
in a building not unworthy their profession— 
the good of their fellow men. 

But these prosperous and happy times were 
not to last. Years rolled on and the abbey 
was several times attacked and finally almost 
destroyed by the Southerners. The cause 
was just a repetition of its former troubles; 
the English, in 1544 and 1545, first pillaged 
the abbey and then gave it to the flames. 
Lords Surrey and Dacre had already attacked 
Melrose, but it was Lord Hertford and his 
officers, Sir Ralph Eversand Sir Bryan Latoun, 
who completed the work of destruction. 
Henry VIII., in revenge for the opposition 
made to the espousal of the young and 
beautiful Mary, Queen of Scots, with his son 
Edward, sent an army to ravage Scotland. 
The commanders mentioned received instruc- 
tions to plunder and lay waste any buildings 
in the districts through which they passed ; 
and, coming to Melrose, they did not spare 
the residence of the now worldly monks. 
The abbey was entered and the church 
property destroyed ; the very tombs were not 
spared, but fell a common prey with the 
other portions of the building. At the end 
of the year these leaders and their soldiers 
again returned, and though Melrose was so 
damaged that little more could be done to 
deface it, they set to work and destroyed the 
few remaining memorials of the dead, among 
them the monuments erected over the resting- 
places of the Dark Knight of Liddesdale 
and the Douglas of Otterbourne. These 
structures had been spared before, and it 
would have been well for the destroyers if 
they had lét them remain, for the descendant 
of the Douglas, “‘whose coronet often counter- 
poised the crown,” took a terrible revenge, 
He gave battle to the English, and wholly 
defeated and mercilessly slaughtered the 
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men who had ventured to touch the tombs 
of his ancestors. The defeat only enraged 
the English king more, and the commander- 
in-chief, Lord Hertford, was sent the next 
year to take summary vengeance on the 
conquerors of the generals. He reached 
Kelso, about a dozen miles from Melrose, 
on September 11, 1545, at which date he 
writes his sovereign that “To-morrowe we 
intend to send a good bande of horsemen to 
Melrose and Dryburgh to burne the same, 
and all the villages in their waye, and so 
daylie to do some exploytes.” ‘Tradition 
tells that the monks had rung their bells in 
defiant exultation as the army marched near 
them, which they thought would not halt to 
seek vengeance on a religious house, long 
sacred even to a brutal soldiery. But alas! 
the day had now gone past for such immunity, 
and the venerable building was soon a greater 
heap of ruins than before. 

The often too-hasty partisans of the Refor- 
mation, bad as they were in destroying 
architectural beauties, would be unjustly 
accused if they had the destruction of 
Melrose added to their list of errors. Some 
years were still to pass ere John Knox was 
to begin to preach, and many years before 
his vehement harangues against Popery took 
effect by inflaming the people to overturn 
the altars, burn the, pictures, and break in 
pieces the images. Oliver Cromwell also 
has been charged with bombarding the 
abbey from the hills; but the so-called 
cannon-ball marks are more like decaying 
stones than the result of the implements of 
war. 

The abbey was now completely ruined, 
but a number of the monks continued to 
inhabit the monastery until the Reformation. 
It is a matter of history that sixty renounced 
Popery at that period. As a consequence, 
nothing was done to repair the abbey, and 
it cannot have altered much since that time. 
Doubtless the surrounding inhabitants utilized 
the loose stones to build to themselves houses : 
as a matter of fact, erections are still pointed 
out which clearly contain pieces of the abbey. 
Only last year (1880) there died in Newstead 
an old lady, a descendant of a colony of 
French masons, who, after the building of 
Melrose Abbey, settled in Newstead, about 
a mile away. This Mary Bunyie, or Bunzie, 





owned a neat old cottage which was built, it 
is thought, almost entirely of stones taken 
from the ruins of Melrose Abbey. Notably 
the arch over the gate of her cottage is one 
which was formerly a part of the ruin, and 
which seems to have been transferred bodily 
to where it now stands. ‘This old lady, it 
may be mentioned, had in her possession a 
few pieces of old tapestry which were taken 
from the abbey at the Reformation. It is 
also asserted that great parts of the abbey 
were taken down to repair a mill, build a 
prison, and to erect a house, still standing, 
called the Priory. But we may believe that 
the loose stones would be first employed, and 
that not much of the standing portions were 
removed, although possibly the now entirely 
demolished western wall was extinguished at 
this time; and if it were so, we know not how 
much beauty may be lost; but the main body 
of the church, and the part on which the 
architect, builder, and carver spent their 
utmost united strength, is fortunately still 
preserved. Here still we may study the 
evidences of the energy and affection of 
former times, when workmen laboured for 
love as well as for pay, and grudged not to 
give their highest thoughts to their produc- 
tions and all their mental power on their 
designs. 

The broken beauty of the fair abbey as it 
now exists, presents almost the same appear- 
ance which it did wheh the rough, unfeeling 
soldiers had finished their work of destruc- 
tion ; save that the niches want the statues 
which were taken away by the stern hand of 
the Protestant. Inside, the Reformers have 
almost as barbarously left their mark on the 
building in the huge coarse wall overshadow- 
ing the church, and hiding from view the 
consenting symmetry of the refined pillars 
which form the nave ; but the abbey, though 
handicapped in the race for beauty by this 
lamentable piece of masonry, can yet hold 
its own; for the eye instinctively turns. to 
view the perfect purity of the complete 
design, to examine more closely the diversity 
of ornament on the columns, and to discover 
the entire keeping of the individual details 
with the breadth and beauty of the undivided 


whole. 
D. C. THomson. 
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Miscellaneous Exchequer 
Ficcounts: 
From the “ Pipe” and “ Audit.” 


[Ss HESE are a set of accounts which 


aR 


(- 


ay, few persons, perhaps, would care to 
Wei investigate, as they contain but 

little personal or local information 
of importance, except such as can be gathered 
indirectly from the entries of prices. To the 
general historian and social economist, how- 
ever, their value will appear far greater, since, 
like most other sources of information which 
are dull and unconnected of themselves, they 
possess at least the merit of impartial truth- 
fulness. 

When these bare extracts have been dressed 
with the historical significance due to the 
periods or events to which they refer, it is 
hoped that they will present attractions to 
the curious which they certainly did not 
promise in their original form. 

Agents for Special Services. 

The accounts under this heading are of 
a very mixed description, the earlier ones 
dealing chiefly with the payment of the 
Sovereign’s debts abroad by his resident 
or special agents. These, in the case of 
Henry VIII., were chiefly contracted in Ger- 
many, and under Elizabeth in Flanders, or, 
through her Flemish agents, in France. 

In 1547, 2,000 “‘kyntales” of copper were 
ordered from Flanders by the English Govern- 
ment, the purpose for which the metal was 
required being hedged round with some 
mystery, though probably connected with 
the debasement of the currency. 

At home, the expenses of the works at 
Dover under Elizabeth will interest those 
who have followed the details of that extra- 
ordinary undertaking in contemporary State 
Papers. 

Another account of the same reign refers 
to the employment of the proceeds, in part, 
of estates confiscated after the rebellion of 
1569. Sir T. Gargraye was deputed to 
expend these in payment of coat and conduct 
money, probably for the army under. Sussex, 
which crossed the Scotch Border early in 
1570. 

, this time and the Restoration 


there is only one account, that of the subsidy 
sent by Charles I. to his sister, the Queen of 
Bohemia. 

This service was administered from 1673 
to 1685 by the notorious William Chiffinch, 
and was expressly defrayed out of the jointure 
of the late Queen Dowager. 

An inspection of the accounts will show 
that Charles often put his mother’s fortune 
to no very creditable uses, a large part being 
absorbed by the expenses of his mistresses. 

In 1673,a M. Hennard was paid £500 as 
the price of two suites of tapestry hangings 
for the Duchess of Portsmouth. In the 
following year £780 is set down for a “ free 
gift” to the Duchess of Cleveland. Nell 
Gwynne is more frequently mentioned. In 
1674, from the end of May till August, her 
“diet and other necessaries” whilst at Wind- 
sor cost £394 14s. Inthe same year £280 
is also set down for “diet.” Curiously 
enough she seems to have retained a partiality 
for oranges and lemons, and the sums ex- 
pended on those fruits would once have set 
her up handsomely in ‘he trade. 

Other charges incurred on her behalf were 
for the removal of five loads of her goods 
from the water-side to her house ; for twenty- 
two loads of dung for her new Windsor 
garden, and as much as £30 for a private 
pump in the castle. 

Amongst Charles’s expenses the most im- 
portant are those incurred in the purchase, at 
various times, of lands and cottages round 
Windsor, with payment of the rates due 
thereon. We also find mention of the plant- 
ing that was being carried out along the new 
wall in Windsor gardens, with the salary of 
the head gardener, £30. £500 was paid 
for the king’s yacht, Zhe Charles, and £290 
more for her furniture and fittings. 

In 1681 occurs the entry, “To sundry 
persons, for watering the Ring in Hide Parke 
from iiij. to xxiij. Aprill”—412 35. 8d. 

A hogshead of claret, with twenty-two 
dozen bottles, corks and hampers, cost 
416 125. 

Amongst less strictly personal expenses, 
44,000 was paid to E. Seymour, part of 
46,000 due for his salary as Speaker. 

As much as £536 135. was expended on 
Plate, Prayer-books, Bibles, &c., for “the 
princess of Auranges chapell.” 
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It is pleasing to note the gift of £100, 
“by H. M. Pleasure,” to the ministers and 
churchwardens of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
to be distributed amongst “the poor water- 
men whose living depends on the river 
Thames.” 

Chiffinch himself was lucky enough to 
get the arrears of his salary of £220, as 
Keeper of the Royal Hawks,* paid up after 
his master’s death. 


Ambassadors, &¢. 


The first account in this set mentions the 
money gifts bestowed by Edward VI. upon 
certain foreign ambassadors, “by way of 
reward, at their departure from England.” 
The Venetian Ambassador received as much 
as £300, several Frenchmen from £150 
to £250, and the emissary of “Swethen” 
4150. 

In 1620-1, James I. sent his Master 
Falconer, Sir Anthony Pell, with a present 
of four cast of hawks to his “good brother” 
the King of France.j Of these, “‘ twoe caste 
of Hernes” cost £80, and two of “ Brooke 
hawkes” £60. In this case the cost of 
carriage just exceeded the value of the gift, 
as £50 was paid for four suits for the 
attendants, £32 for four horses, and £60 
for expenses by the way. 

It is amusing to contrast this modest 
offering to his “good brother,” with the 
extravagant entertainment provided by the 
old king for the homeward voyage of “ baby 
Charles” from Spain. 

As the subject is one of general interest, 
and the occasion of great historical import- 
ance, it may be useful to describe these 
preparations somewhat minutely. ; 

In 1623, the accountant, Nich. Payne, 
was appointed “to make provycon of fresh 
meate, with many other provycons incidente 
thereunto, for the dyett of the prynce his 
Hignes, the Spanishe ambassador, and sondry 
lordes and others at sea, aboarde eighte of 
the kinge’s majesties owne shippes and two 
pinnaces, sente thether for his Hignes’ trans- 


* The snag 08 of a still older institution— 


the Royal Harper—had actually died of want. 

ft Louis XIII. It will be remembered that this 
king was then in the hands of the favourite De Luynes 
—nicknamed the ‘bird-catcher,” from his skill in 
falconry. 

VOL, IV. 


portacon from Spayne ; whoe, with his trayne 
of Englishe and Spanishe nobility, came to 
St. Andera on Friday, the 12 September, 
1623, and by meanes of foule weather laye 
abourde the Defyaunce that nighte. The next 
daye came aboarde the Prynce Roiall, and 
went noe more on shore. On Sunday his 
Hignes feasted the Nobility of Spayne: that 
attended him from Madrid, and uppon Thurs- 
day followinge, beinge the 18th, sett sayle for 
Englande, and landed at Portesmouthe the 
fifte daie of October followinge.” 

The estimate of the victualling was origi- 
nally formed to cover only fourteen days, 
though it will be seen that twenty-four were 
spent on the voyage. : 

As a well-stocked cellar was held to be of 
the first importance, great care was taken to 
provide a choice, and, above all, a plentiful 
assortment, of wines. Of these, ten tuns were 
French, costing about £20 a tun ; but there 
were also twenty gallons of red, one tun of 
Spanish, and a hogshead of Canary, besides 
an unmeasured quantity to fill up the casks 
before sailing. 

The wine for sixty dozen bottles cost £21, 
and may thus be considered equal to a tun. 
The process of bottling, however, was most 
expensive, costing nearly £10 more. Accord- 
ing to this calculation, there were on board 
about 800 dozen of wine ! 

In addition, there were thirteen and a half 
tuns of beer, and thirty dozen of bottled beer, 
then, surely, a luxury, as the cost was 6s. 3d. 
per dozen. 

Perhaps, considermg the task set them, the 
crews were wise in shipping only empty casks 
for water ; though certainly those who were 
responsible for these orders seem to have 
been unmindful of the fate which befell the 
crew of the Blanche Nef. 

The linen was such as might befit a prince, 
consisting of 108 yards of “tabling,” at from 
7s. to tos. 6¢. a yard; 350 yards of 
“‘ towelling” and napkins, 180 yards of diaper, 
and thirty dozen “ course” napkins. 

“‘Sallets,” composed of “ olyves, capers, 
samphire, pickeld lemons and cowcumber,” 
figured in proportion to the three hogsheads 
of vinegar, white and brown, that had been 
provided. 

There was also an unlimited supply of sweet- 
meats, conserves, ambergris, “sents,” and Other 

Cc 
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delicacies; while the “ spicerye” alone, for 
the banquet at St. Andera, mentioned above, 
cost £81, including £37 8s. for “ oranges, 
lemons, and other frutes.” 

It is not to be supposed that the more 
substantial provisions were omitted, for they 
were supplied on even a more liberal scale 
than the beverage. The following entries 
will give some idea both of their quantity 
and variety. /#mprimis: 

Fifteen oxen, 180 sheep, eleven “ veales,” 
four pigs ; with bacon, tongues, barrelled beef 
for roasting, and pickled legs of mutton. 

Amongst other dainties may be reckoned 
‘twelve payre of vdders at vjd. the payre,”* 
eight pots of “ mynced meate,” 220 West- 
phalia “gamons” at 3s. 8¢., twenty-four 
barrels of anchovies, eleven pounds of 
“Bolonia” sausage, at 5s. per pound. Of 
fish, there were sent fifty-five firkins of stur- 
geon, at 30s.; ling, cod, ‘‘eeles 1 barrall— 
io2s.,” herrings, and “ other sea-fish.” 

But, after all, the provision of game and 
poultry is the most astonishing. This com- 
prised “Three stagges and fower buckes from 
the foreste of Dartmore,” thirty-seven phea- 
sants at 7s. 10d. each, fifteen “ partriches” 
at only 7@., eleven dozen of “‘ godwyttes and 
ruffes,” and thirty dozen of quail. ‘Two pea- 
cocks at gs., and two peahens at 7s. Almost 
a thousand “‘ capons,” “‘ hennes and pulletts,” 
and “chickinges,” at 15. 6d, 11¢., and 44d. 
each respectively. Eighty-six turkeys at 
2s. 1d., over a hundred geese and ducks at 
1s. 3d. and 6d., and twenty-one couple of 
“‘rabbetts” at 11d, per couple. There must 
be a mistake in the entry which mentions 
3,400 quarters of eggs at 2s. 5d. per hundred ! 

Of vegetables there, were “ Artichokes, 
Cow-cumbers, Carretts, Turneppes, and 
Cabages,” with apples and sweet herbs. 

As though this were not enough, there is a 
famous receipt, under the head of “ Pastrye,” 
which is commended to the notice of modern 
yachtsmen :— 

“Beofe iiij‘xxxiii Ibs, neates’ tounges 
ccii lbs., xx'Y salmons, veale, lambs’ fur. 
Turkies twoe dozen, capons three dozen and 
nine, Phesants five, geese tenne, Pigeons 
seven dozen and sixe ; withe rye and wheate 

* This delicacy and some others mentioned below 


are quoted as especial dainties by a contemporary 
poet—Ben Jonson, A/chymist, ii, 1. 


meale, sugar, sente and spices, larde, butter, 
egges, and other thinges for makinge of 
ccclxxx,xv colde baked meates to carry to 
sea.” 

For such an expedition a small army of 
cooks, poultrymen, &c., was of course requi- 
site; amongst whom may be mentioned a 
“‘ turne-broche,” and a “ skowrer,” neither ill- 
paid at 1s. 6d. per day. The expedition 
sailed from Plymouth, which must for a time 
have borne a close resemblance to Leaden- 
hall Market, especially when we read of the 
“hyer of iij houses and yeardes to kepe the 
poultrye together till the coming of the 
ships.” 

The Earl of St. Albans, as English ambas- 
sador to France in 1660, was compensated, 
amongst others, for expenses incurred during 
the Commonwealth. 

Large subsidies were sent to the Prince- 
Bishop of Munster in 1665 and 1666 as 
being “in confederacie with His Majesty,” 
and as “in relation to the Dutch warr.” This 
money was raised in rather a discreditable 
manner, the original grant of Parliament 
having been absorbed, we may suppose, by 
the king’s personal extravagances. Large 
quantities of tin were bought up by the 
Crown, by means of its right of pre-emption, 
at low prices, and stored at Falmouth till 
they could be pledged for a larger sum, 
thus reverting to a well-known expedient of 
Charles I., though perhaps a legal one. 

We are not surprised to see the name of 
Chiffinch as accountant for the £689,750 
received by Charles II. “from y* ministers 
or agents of Lovis y° French King pursuant 
to a Treaty formerly made, or some other 
agreement.” Two-thirds of this sum were 
handed over to Clifford, who obtained a dis- 
charge for its employment. The rest was 
expended in the usual manner. Large sums 
were given to certain courtiers, including the 
Dukes of York, Monmouth, and Buckingham. 
Nearly £3,000 was paid to a French uphol- 
sterer. To the Duchess of Sutherland, “on 
her allowance,” the king was “pleased to 
give” £400. 

In February, 1672, we find “for a george 
sett with diamonds which was sent to y° 
Prince of Aurenge, £ 400.” 

Then, “for repairing Walsingham House 
for ye Lady Marshall, £200.” 
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The Earl of Sunderland managed to get 
hold of 3,oco guineas, but the rest was 
devoted to the repair of the parks, the keep 
of the deer, and to the use of the navy, in- 
cluding of course the king’s yachts. 

In 1670 an agent was appointed to receive 
“that part of Her Majesty’s portion which 
hath been long in Arreare, and which, upon 
the negotiation of Sir R. Southwell” (Envoy 
Extraordinary to Portugal in 1669), “was 
adjusted, and agreed to be 659,093 cruza- 
does.” The following is a good example of 
the confused wording of many of these 
entries :-— 

“The Crowne of Portugal being acknow- 
ledged to remaine due to his Maty, by the 
s‘ instrument, signed and certified as afores*,” 
for 137,056% cruzadoes. 


Attainders, Forfeitures, &¢. 

With two or three exceptions, these 
accounts refer to the fines levied from Popish 
Recusants, and to the compositions extorted 
from “malignants” by the Commonwealth 
Committees.* 

The first account records the management, 
by a commission of the Crown, of the affairs 
of the Duke of Somerset, attainted. The 
“works” in progress at Sion House and 
Stroud Place received most attention, though 
a thousand sheep were sold on one of the 
duke’s farms for £100. 

Large quantities of lead were removed 
from Stroud Place, and it reads like a retri- 
bution upon the spoiler of City churches, that 
a large parcel of wainscoat oak, in the great 
hall there, should have been bought by the 
churchwardens of St. Bride’s-Without. It 
may be noticed, in passing, that one of the 
workmen at Stroud Place is designated as a 
“ free-mason.” 

A valuable emerald ring, belonging to the 
duke, came into the possession of the 
Bishop of Ely, being discovered in a “ privie” 
at Sion House. The Bishop sold it to Sir 
Thomas Carey for £15. 

At the commencement of the next reign 
we have another commission—that appointed 
to administer the property of Lord Cobham, 
attainted for his share in the “‘ Rye” plot. 

The entries for the sale of cattle, &c., are 
particularly complete and interesting, giving 

* Notably that which sat in the Goldsmiths’ Hall, 


a good idea of the value of stock on a well- 
worked Kentish or Surrey farm. 

The account (in the Audit) of the profits 
accruing from sales or leases of the Cobham 
estates should be interesting to local anti- 
quaries. 

The manor of Albury, Surrey, was held in 
fee-farm by Sir E. Randall for the yearly 
sum of £41 55. 7d. 

The Chantry and Warden lands, in the 
town of Bedford, were leased for £22 8s.: 
while 50s. was received from Rochester 
Church, and 106s, 8d. from Rochester Bridge. 

Ickham Court was let to the Dean of 
Canterbury for £120 per annum, and Den- 
ton Farm tothe Dean of Rochester for £72. 

Canterbury Park, in a dilapidated con- 
dition, for £75. 

Large quantities of building material were 
sold from Cobham Hall,* including “ allo- 
blaster,” black table-stone, cave stone, and 
four “colombes of rainite with bases and 
capitolls.” 

The following are set down amongst the 
assets :— 

Charde and Chardeborough, sold to the 
Earl of Devonshire for £500. The fee-farm 
of Cherbury, to the Earl of Hertford for the 
same sum. That of Albury, to the lessee 
for £195. 

Perkes Place, and the chantry and warden 
lands in Bedford, to Mr. Paradyn for £800. 

The manor of Cranbrook, in Newington, 
&c., valued at #110 per annum, to Paul 
Baning, in fee simple, for £1,430. 

A tenement and lands. in Greine, yearly 
value r1o2s., to the same for £ 100. 

Under Elizabeth, heavy fines were inflicted 
for exporting bullion from the realm, and for 
other offences against the penal statutes. 
The chief offenders seem in the present 
instance to have been the merchants of 
Devon and Cornwall, who were mulcted 
over £2,000 in three months. One gentle- 
man, however, had the wit to defray the 
heavy fine demanded of him in French crowns 
and “ pistolletts,” the very day before the 
proclamation which forbade that practice, and 
thus the Government lost 453 on the ex- 
change. 

The fines levied from Popish Recusants 

* Milo Rainford was in possession as “‘ Custos” by 
letters patent 2 James I. 

C2 
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were, as we know, not very rigorously exacted 
under James I. and Charles I. 

From 1627 to 1639 the yearly revenue 
from this source amounted, in the southern 
districts, to £4,000 or £5,000. 

It is here mentioned that this money is 
intended for the sole use of the navy. 

Later still, under the presidency of Went- 
worth, the law seems to have been enforced 
with far more severity in the northern coun- 
ties. 

Two interesting local notices occur—one 
of the payment of £100, as a fine for recu- 
sancy, in 1596, by John Thynne of Long 
Leake, co. Wilts ; the other of a considerable 
sum demanded from Wm. Shearman, gent., 
of Fuller’s Rents, par. St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

In these days the option of a fine would be 
unavailing to most of the inhabitants of this 
quarter. 

A very curious copy of directions for 
collecting the revenues of Recusants is here 
preserved, and shows the enormous powers 
at the disposal of the Government were they 
inclined to avail themselves thereof. 

The following is an abstract of these in- 
structions, which are addressed imperatively 
to a Commission “appointed out of the Court 
of Exchequer” to “find out the lands and 
goods of Recusants.” ‘They bear the stamp 
of a vigorous hand, and one rather of a states- 
man than a lawyer. The last four clauses, 
together with the conclusion, appear again to 
have been added by another author, or at 
least in a different spirit, as it will be seen 
that they are far more arbitrary in their 
nature. 

Preamble. 


Whereas it is apparent how good and profit- 
able a thing it is that the penal statutes should 
be put in force against professed Recusants, 
therefore this Commission has been appointed 
to that effect. But, as such have been and 
may again be liable to errors of procedure, it 
has been thought expedient to issue the fol- 
lowing directions :— 

1. Inquisitions are to be registered, and 
tried by twelve jurors—of course “ probi et 
legales homines” of the country. 

2. Goods, when designated, are to be regis- 


* Vide Hallam, tst ed. i. p. 516. This may have 


been owing to his jealousy of the Cottington faction, 
vide p. 532, note. 











tered at once by the sheriff or bailiffs, “that 
they be not purloined in the meantime,” ¢hen 
an inquisition shall be returned. 

3. To find how estates of convicted persons 
are seised in them. 

4. It will be sufficient to find that they are 
so seised. 

5. The nature and situation of the lands 
are to be ascertained. 

6. Exact specifications will be necessary. 

7. If holding by lease, the nature and length 
thereof. 

8. Any matter in doubt, or unfavourable to 
the Crown, not to be allowed, but referred to 
the Court of Exchequer. 

g. All who in any way hinder the work to 
be reported to the Court for punishment 
according to the gravity of their offence. 

Conclusion.—Since many things cannot be 
specified, to use such despatch in H. M.’s 
interests as to deserve well of the same; “ and 
that all things be done for ye best advantage 
and profitt of His Majesty.” 

During the Commonwealth, as may be 
supposed, the sums levied from Recusants 
were enormously increased, and to these are 
now added the compositions for Delinquents’ 
Estates. 

From 1649, the estates of John, Marquis 
of Winchester, were administered, amongst 
others, by one Robert Wallop, as a compen- 
sation for his losses during the war—by Act 
of Parliament. They are charged, however, 
with sums in favour of the State. 

From 1649 to 1653 the fines of delinquents 
in the four Northern counties amounted to 
437,000. 

From 1650 to 1655, the profits on the 
lands of Recusants in the county of Lincoln 
were £33,000. 

In 1651 £350,000, and in 1652 £800,000, 
were raised from the sale of delinquents’ 
estates by the process of “doubling,” which 
is explained in the roll. Of this £200,000 
was devoted to the navy. It is only just to 
observe, however, that at this time many 
noble Royalists and widows of Cavaliers were 
in receipt of handsome pensions from the 
Government. Thus, the Lords Powis, Ches- 
terfield, and Worcester each received from 
43 to £5 per week. Two men of literary 
note, Peter de Moulin, and Samuel Hartlib, 
the economist, held pensions of £100 a year 
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from 1643 to 1653. The former, indeed, ill 
repaid this bounty by his virulent and cowardly 
attack upon the Republic, and we can only 
account for the continuance of his pension 
from the reputed willingness of his antagonist 
Milton, to conceal the real authorship of the 
“ Regii Sanguinis Clamor.” Though Hartlib 
is commonly said to have received £300, his 
pension is only mentioned here as £100 from 
the Lord Protector. 

What few accounts exist of the fines levied 
from Recusants under Charles II. and James 
II., show them to have been as moderate in 
amount as might have been expected. 

Attainders and forfeitures crop up again in 
the years succeeding the rebellion of 1715, 
and these now include the confiscation of 
estates “ put to superstitious uses,”* 


CES 
Reviews. 


——_— 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America. 
Thirteen Original Narratives from the Collection of 
Hakluyt, Selected and Edited, with Historical 
Notices, by E. J. Payne, M.A. (London: 
Thomas De la Rue & Co. 1880.)/ Small 8vo, 
pp. xxiv.—396. 
ee aN 2 well-appointed library there are few old 

! books that retain the original freshness 
and charm which is to be found in the 
volumes of Hakluyt’s Voyages and Pur- 
chas’s Pilgrimes. These have, however, two 
disadvantages for the ordinary reader, in that they are 
both very expensive and rather voluminous. It was 
therefore a good idea of Mr. Payne to select some of the 
most important narratives, and to place them before 
modern readers in a handy form. The volume opens 
with the accounts of Hawkins’sthree voyages, one main 
object of which was the selling of slaves. Then follows 

a record of the three voyages of Frobisher, who was 

the pioneer of Arctic exploration. The names of all 

the sailors whose voyages Mr. Payne records are 
household words, but none of the others attained to 
the fame enjoyed by Francis Drake, whom the editor 
is not afraid to call a buccaneer. Sir Humphrey 

Gilbert, Raleigh’s half-brother, sailed for America in 

1583, and his is stated to be the first colonizing expe- 

dition which left our shores, Philip Amadas and 

Arthur Barlow were the discoverers of that part 

of America which Queen Elizabeth allowed to be 

called Virginia after her. Drake made his second 
voyage to America in 1585, and his armament was 
the greatest that had ever crossed the Atlantic. 








* Notably the Bolingbroke estates, Bucklebury, 
Berks. The writer has been through the interesting 
litigation which arose respecting these in 1719. 


Thomas Cavendish went on two voyages in 1586 and 
1591, and the account of Raleigh’s unfortunate expe- 
dition to Guiana completes the volume, which con- 
tains much valuable information respecting the English 
voyages to America from 1562 to 1595. We hope 
that this excellent little book will have many readers, 
and that, when these readers have finished it, they 
will turn to the original collections for more of a like 
character. 





Eastern Proverbs and Emblems illustrating old Truths. 
je the Rev. J. Lonc. (Londén: Triibner & Co., 
1881.) 8vo, pp. xv.-280. 

The old truths are those found in the Bible, and 
the author has gathered from more than a thousand 
volumes the popular philosophy of Indians, Chinese, 
Persians, Turks, and other Eastern peoples to illus- 
trate those so familiar to us all. Although we all 
allow that much is to be learnt from proverbs, it is 
not so easy to arrange them in a satisfactory manner, 
and most compilers have to fall back upon the alpha- 
betical order. By Mr. Long’s method the difficulty 
is to a certain extent overcome, although probably a 
more religious character is given to these sayings 
than they would otherwise bear. It is, however, very 
instructive to notice how little originality there 
appears to be in these expressions of popular thought. 
Almost identical ideas occur among the most widely 
divided peoples. The Turkish, ‘‘ In ing an 
we lose our soap;” the Tamul, ‘‘ Though he wash 
three times a day, will the crow become a white 
crane ?” and the Veman, “If you take a bear-skin and 
wash it ever so long, will it instead of its naked 
blackness ever become white?” form excellent illus- 
trations of the better known ‘‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots?” (Jeremiah 
xiii. 23). The Arab says: ‘‘ It is hard to chase and 
catch two hares,” and the modern Greek pairs off 
with ‘‘ two water-melons cannot be carried under one 
arm.” The Russian ‘‘ Man plans, but God fulfils” is 
merely a paraphrase of the English ‘‘ Man proposes 
but God disposes.” With regard to the importance 
of his subject, Mr. Long remarks, “ Orientalists are at 
last recognizing the truth that proverbs are as deserv- 
ing of their research as coins and inscriptions ; and 
that whereas the latter refer chiefly to kings and the 
upper classes, proverbs throw a light on the dark 
recesses of social life, on archaisms, old customs, 
history and ethnology,” and again— 

‘¢ Proverbs were before books—they come from the 
great books of Nature and common sense—from powers 
of observation, not blunted by book-cram ; hence 
among the proverbs in this book, though principally 
eastern, there are very few that are not intelligible to 
the European mind.”’ 

The following explanation of the expression of 
heaping coals of fire on an enemy’s head (Proverbs 
xxv. 22) is worthy of quotation: ‘‘ Metal is difficult to 
melt placed on the top of a fire of burning coals ; it 
may be placed at the sides, still no melting; but put 
the coals on the top or head of the vessel, and the 
metal soon flows down in a stream. So your enemy’s 
hostility to you may be softened by kindness in every 
way; as fire to the metal, so kindness to an enemy.” 

_ We have said enough to show that this book is full 
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of interesting matter, and that it is a valuable addition 
to the literature of proverbs. 


The First and Second Battles of Newbury and the Siege 
of Donnington Castle during the Civil War, A.D. 
1643-6. By WALTER MoNneEY, F.S.A. (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Newbury: W. J. 
Blacket. 1881.) 8vo, pp. xii.-216. 

That troubled period in our annals, when the two 
great parties of modern times took their origin, must 
always have a living interest for Englishmen. One 
truth of this is prominently brought before us in the 
dedication of this book, for it is inscribed to the Earl 
of Carnarvon, who is a leader of the Conservative 
party, and also represents ancestors who took a pro- 
minent part in the great Civil War. Here, however, 
is one of the main difficulties in the way of our getting 
true history, for writers are too apt to fight the battles 
of to-day when relating the battles of the past. Mr. 
Money very justly complains that the subject of his 
book has not hitherto been treated with due attention 
to its importance. There is some excuse for the his- 
torian of a long period, as it is hardly possible for him 
to visit all the localities about which he writes. Mr. 
Money has this special knowledge. He writes : ‘* Born 
under the shadow of the grey walls of Donnington 
Castle, near which my ancestors dwelt, during the 
occurrences of these stirring events, I have naturally 
felt a special interest in anything that concerns the 
varied fortunes and associations of the old fortress, 
which figures so prominently in these local, but at the 
same time national, transactions.’’ The result of this 
natural interest has been that the author has produced 
a book which is a definite addition to our knowledge 
of the two battles of Newbury. Each battle is fully 
described, and is illustrated with a plan of the position 
of the troops, and in the appendixes we have fuller 
accounts of the details, biographical notices of the 
officers, lists of the sequestrators of the estates of 
“Delinquents, Papists, Spyes, and Intelligencers ” 
for the county of Berks. The book is fully illustrated 
with photographic copies of portraits of the chief men 
on both sides of the memorable struggle. 


Chronicles and Stories of the Craven Dales. By.J. H. 
Dixon, LL.D. ; with an introduction by the Rev. 
ROBERT COLLYER, of New York. (London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co, Skipton: Edmondston & Co., 
1881.) Sm. 8vo, pp. xiii.-472. 

Dr. Dixon’s Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of 
the Peasantry of England has long been known to 
all lovers of ballad literature as a most delightful work 
of one who wrote too little. The author had the 
somewhat rare power of gathering up oral traditions 
overlooked by others. These chronicles and stories 
were originally contributed to a monthly ine, 
published at Skipton, and Messrs. Edmonston deserve 
our thanks for issuing them in a book form, so that 
they may have a more extended circulation. Legends 
and traditions of this beautiful district of Yorkshire 
are interspersed with anecdotes of celebrated men. 
One of them is interesting as connecting Crayen 
Buildings, Drury Lane, with the Craven dales. 
William Craven, of Appletreewick, was a pauper lad, 


and took the name of the district from which he came. 
His journey to London was a successful one, and in 
due course he became Lord Mayor, and was knighted. 
He was a worthy, and did not forget his origin, In 
1612 he repaired and beautified the old parish church, 
an event which was recorded in the following remark- 
able verses : 


“ This chutch of beauty, most repaired, thus so bright, 

Two hundred pounds did coste Sir William Craven, 
Knight. 

Many other works of charitie, whereof no mention 
here, 

True tokens of his bountie in this parish did appeare. 

The place of his nativitie in Appletreewick is seene, 

And late of London citie, Lord Mayor he hath beene. 

The care of this work, so beautiful and faire, 

Was put to John Topham, clerk, by the late Lord 
Mayor 

Of that famous citie of London so brighte, 

By Sir William Craven, that bountiful Knighte. 

Borne in this parish at Appletreewick towne, 

Who dosti = no coste, so the work was well done.” 


It is said that instead of £200 Sir William actually 
expended £600, but this sum included the building of 
the churchyard wall and the erection of the wick-gate. 
The son of the old tradesman entered the army, and 
in due course was created Baron of Hampstead 
Marshal, and Earl of Craven, and is supposed to have 
married the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, sister of 
Charles I., whose cause he had warmly espoused. 
The memory of his fine old house in Drury e is 
kept alive by the name of Craven Buildings. Through 
a certain topographical connection we are led from 
the Craven family to Eugene Aram. Sir William 


Craven erected and endowed the Grammar School at . 


Burnsall, and in thatschool the famous murderer was 
once an usher. The anecdotes of celebrated men are 
linked on to relics of folk-lore in a way that we can- 
not do more than indicate in a short notice. There 
is a curious account of the Rev. Benjamin Smith, B.D., 
a half-nephew of Sir Isaac Newton, and Rector of 
Linton. The Grammar School at Peresfield Wharfe 
was haunted by a goblin named ‘‘Old Pam.” Mr. 

Smith was in the habit of writing his sermons in the 
schoolroom, and on one occasion he was soundly 
cuffed by “Old Pam” in the dark. In revenge Mr. 
Smith left some brandy on the master’s desk, the bait 
took, and next time he visited the school ‘*‘ Pam” was 
discovered in a drunkenstate and fiercely attacked. He 
was said to have been killed outright, but anyway he 
came to life again, and is said still to haunt the place. 

Dr. Dixon died on the 26th of October, 1876, and his 
book was abruptly concluded. The Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of New York, gives his recollections of the 
author, and adds some amusing anecdotes of his own— 
as that of the Craven Clerk who commemorated the 
Bishop’s visitation with a new version of the Psalm— 


** Ve little hills why do ye skip, 
And wherefore do ye hop? 
Is it because that ye have come 
To see my Lord Bishop?” 
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The Poems of Master Francis Villon, of Paris, now 
first done into English Verse in the Original Forms, 
Joun Payne, author of “The Masque of 
Shadows,” ‘‘Intaglios,” ‘‘ Songs of Life and 
Death,” ‘‘Lautrec,” ‘*‘ New Poems,” &c. (Lon- 
don: Reeves & Turner. 1881.) Small 8vo, pp. 
xcvi.-150. 

It has become a byword that genius is erratic, but 
although many authors have been bohemians it is not 
often that we have to seek a true poet among the 
dangerous classes. Villon was something more than 
a bohemian, for he was a leader among a gang of 
thieves. Although his reputation as a citizen must 
have been very low, his reputation as a poet has 
always stood high. He was born in 1431, and before 
1542 more than twenty-seven editions of his poems 
were published. Clement Marot calls him ‘Le 
= oéte Parisien,” and Francis I. knew him by 

eart. Fittle was known of the personal history of 
Villon until the year 1877, when Mons. Longnon 
published his ‘‘ tude Biographique,” but now there 
are sufficient details and hints to allow of Mr. Payne’s 
writing a valuable and tolerably full account of the 
poet’s doings. Still Mr. Payne regrets that there is 
not more to tell. The facts are shortly these: 
Francois de Montcorbier was born, as before stated, 
in 1431, probably at some village near Paris ; little 
more is known of his parents than that his father died 
when he was young, and that his mother suffered 
‘* bitter anguish and many sorrows” on account of 
his turbulent career. e name by which he is 
known was that of his patron, Guillaume de Villon, a 
respectable ecclesiastic, who apparently adopted him 
at an earlyage. He entered the University of Paris 
about 1446, and was admitted to the Baccalaureate in 
March 1450, and became Licentiate in Theology, of 
Ecclesiastical Law, and Master of Arts in the summer 
of 1452. From this time until 1455, when he had to 
fly, in ee of having killed a man in a brawl, 
nothing is known of his history. After this his 
career of crime commenced, he passed his time in the 
company of the thieves and vagabonds who infested 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and became a leader 
among them. In 1456 he wrote his Lesser Testament, 
in which the names of some of these more than doubt- 
ful characters are registered. In 1461 he was ar- 
rested for a crime said to have been the theft of a 
lamp from the parish church of Baccon, near Orleans, 
and condemned to death. He suffered much in a 
horrible dungeon, but was released when Louis XI. 
came to the throne. At the age of thirty, when he 
wrote his Greater Testament, fis debaucheries had 
told upon his constitution to such an extent that his 
life was of little value to him, and as nothing is 
heard of him after 1461 it is supposed that he must 
have died about that time. Mr. Payne’s introduc- 
tion, which contains these particulars and more, gives 
a striking and valuable picture of the disjointed state 
of society in France when that country’ was being 
consolidated. That Villon was a true poet no one 
who reads a page of his writing can doubt. There is 
a strength and directness in every line that contrasts 
remarkably with the ordinary writing of his time, and 
his associates are gibbeted in his two Testaments with 
considerable impartiality. Mr. Payne is so well known 
as a master in poetry that it goes without saying that 


ten 





he has done justice to his original, but he has done 
more than this, He has so thoroughly entered into its 
spirit that we read on without feeling that we have 
a translation before us. Although the love of his 
mother and the never failing-kindness of his patron 
were not sufficient to draw Villon from his evil 
courses, his heart was not so dead as to forget them ; 
of the first of them he writes in his Greater Testa- 
ment :— 
‘*T give the ballad following 
To my good mother,—who of me 
(God knows !) hath had much suffering, — 
That she may worship our Ladie: 
No other refuge can I see 
To which, when stricken down by dole, 
I may for help and comfort flee ; 
Nor yet my mother, poor good soul !” 
Of the patron we read :— 
**Ttem, to Guillaume de Villon,— 
My more than father, who indeed 
To me more love and care hath done 
Than mothers to the babes they feed ; 
Who me for many a scrape hath freed, 
And now of me hath small liesse, 
I do intreat him, bended-kneed, 
He seek not now to share my stress.” 

We cannot give any adequate idea of Villon’s genius 
from quotations, and our readers must go to the book 
itself, but may just allude to a powerful picture of 
a churchyard, where high and low, rich and poor, are 
laid, which commences thus :— 

‘* Here silence doth for ever reign : 
Nothing it profiteth the dead 

On beds of satin to have lain 
And drank from gold the vine-juice red 
And lived in glee and lustihead. 

Soon all such joys must be resigned : 

away, and in their stead 

Only the sin remains behind.” 

Mr. Payne was well-advised when he decided to 
appeal to a larger circle of readets than that for 
which he prepared the limited issue of 1878, for we 
cannot doubt but that many will wish to possess this 


dainty volume. 
NS) a 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—_—~_—— 
METROPOLITAN. 


SocteTY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 12, EARL 
OF CARNARVON, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Cheales exhibitéd tracings of some wall-paintings at 
Friskney Church in Lincolnshire.—Mr. Park Harrison 
exhibited a slate tablet, found in a shingle house at 
Towyn among other ancient remains, covered with 
scribblings, which appear to represent urns, hatchets, 
baskets, and other utensils, and, Mr. Harrison 
suggested, might be the inventory of someone’s 
perty.—Mr. Clements Markham exhibited a silver 
tazza from Arlington Church. 
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May 19.—-Mr. W. C, BortAsE, M.P., Vice-Presi 
dent, in the Chair.—Lord Arundel of Wardour exhi- 
bited a “go of —e “i ng - the reign of 
King John, bearing a with a design of amerwoman 
rh a merchild.—Mr. Rivett Carnac exhibited a 
collection of spindle-whorls and votive seals found in 
Buddhist ruins in North-west India.—Mr. R. S. Fergu- 
son exhibited a fine specimen of a British Bronze torque 
found at Carlisle.—Mr. Myddleton read a Paper upon 
the Coptic churches in Old Cairo, illustrated by plans 
of the church of Abou Serget. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Tuesday, May 
24.—Major-Gen. A. Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. Mr. E. H. Man read a Paper on “ The 
Arts of the Andamanese and Nicobarese.” He stated 
that they are divided into at least nine tribes, linguisti- 
cally distinguished, and in most, if not all, of these 
there are two distinct sections—viz., inland and coast 
men. In many mental characteristics affinity to the 
Papuans would appear to exist ; and the standard in 
social and marital relations is shown to be far higher 
than could be expected from a race so entirely outside 
the pale of civilization. The previous accounts of 
their laxity in this respect are now proved to be 
erroneous. They have no forms of religion, or ideas 
of worship ; and, though they have faith in a Supreme 
Being, the Creator, their belief in the Powers of Evil 
is much more strongly developed. The’ habitations 
of the eight tribes of Great Andaman are of three 
varieties, partaking almost invariably of the nature of 
a simple lean-to ; while those of the remaining tribe, 
Jarawa-(da), are somewhat similar in form to the huts 
erected by the Nicobarese. The rights of private pro- 
perty are recognized and respected ; there also appears 
to be a fair division of labour, and perfect equality 
between the sexes in their social intercourse.—Dr. 
Allen Thompson, F.R.S., read a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Bone Necklaces from the Andaman Islands.’”’ Several 
of the specimens exhibited were constructed entirely 
of human bones, while some were composed of bones 
of various animals, and others were partly made up 
of pieces of coral.—Mr. J. Park Harrison, ex- 
ae an incised slate tablet and other objects from 

owyn. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — June 2.—Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, President, in the Chair. The 
— W. J. va some Cs on ‘* Recent 

iscoveries among the tian Pyramids.” Mr. J. 
Park Harrison read a i **Incised Figures aha 
Slate, and other Remains, from Towyn, Merioneth- 
shire.” —Capt. E. Hoare read a Paper on some early 
tiles from Stanhoe and the ruined y sane of Barwick- 
in-the-Brakes, Norfolk.—Mr. W. Thompson Watkin 
sent a Paper on “Roman Inscriptions Discovered in 
Britain in 1880.” Thisis Mr. Watkin’s eighth supple- 
ment to Dr. Hiibner’s volume of Britanno-Roman 
inscriptions, and his fifth annual list.—Mr. J. H. Parker 
called attention to some photographs of a remarkable 
series of wood-carvings in the church of Trull, near 
Taunton, dated 1560, which represent ecclesiastical 
dignitaries and officials in ‘‘ unreformed ” vestments.— 
Mr. W. Gain exhibited a plan and contributed notes 
on earthworks at Laxton and Egmanton, Notts.—Mr. 
Loftie exhibited a very fine series of scarabs, bearing 
kings’ names.—Mr. Ilarrison sent a collection of 
antiquities, some as late as the seventeenth century, 





from Towyn,—Mr. Watkin exhibited a photograph of 
the great statue found last year at York, and gave 
reasons in his Paper for suggesting that Britannia may 
be here represented.—Mr. G, Joslin laid before the 
meeting a rubbing from the inscribed Roman altar 
lately found at Colchester—The Rev. A. Porter pro- 
duced a fine Roman cameo, an Indian sardonyx, found 
in the late Mr. Davis’s garden at York, and represent- 
ing a youthful fawn.—Mr. O. Morgan exhibited a 
drawing of a beautiful Roman tessellated pavement 
lately uncovered at Caerwent, and drew attention to 
its remarkable characteristics of the various fish of the 
district being represented upon it, the salmon and the 
eel being very apparent. . Morgan also exhibited 
a couteau de chasse of the unusual length of nineteen 
inches, apparently of the sixteenth century.—Mr. F. 
Rudler sent a human vertebra with a flint arrow-head 
embedded in it. This highly interesting relic was 
— by Mr. Madge in a burial-mound near Copiapo, 
Chili. 

BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 18. 
—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the Chair.—The further 
discovery of Roman articles in King’s Arms Yard was 
announced by Mr. R. E. Way.—An ecclesiastical 
seal was exhibited by Mr. W. S. Smith.—Mr. L. 
Brock described a mould for casting pilgrims’ signs 
recently found in Liquorpond Street.—The Chairman 
exhibited two remarkable figures in oak found in 
London, and several other objects of Saxon and later 
dates.—Mr. C. Sherborn described a dagger which, 
from its inscription, was one of those used by the 
twenty-five men who banded themselves together to 
avenge the murder of Sir E. Godfrey in 1678.—Mr. 
W. Myers exhibited a large collection of antiquarian 
objects. Among these were a gold zerf from Zanzi- 
bar, a gold statue of Bramah, some Irish ring money, 
a fine series of Egyptian articles, worked cones from 
Cissbury, and many flint instruments from Thebes and 
from Gourna in the desert. —A Paper was then read by 
Dr. Rhine on certain figures of wood, confessedly of 
remote antiquity, which have been found in Britain, 
Brittany, &c., at various periods. 

June 1.—Earl Nelson in the Chair. Mr. R. Blair 
described further discoveries at the Roman station, 
South Shields, and the Rev. Dr. Hooppell an 
inscribed tile found at Lincoln.—Mrs. R. Clay ex- 
hibited a gold beetle from Yucatan, said to live 
to a fabulous age.—Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited 
a great number of Greek and Asiatic headless 
penates in illustration of the custom still prevalent 
of ‘destroying the heads when discovered, to pre- 
serve the finders, as they suppose, from the evil 
eye.—Mr. H. Prigg described a Roman ring with an 
intaglio found at Bury St. Edmunds,—Mr. J. Brett 
reported the discovery of other Roman articles at Can- 
terbury, some of which were exhibited.—The Rev. 8S. 
M. Mayhew described a fine collection of glass vessels 
illustrative of the manufacture of that material from 
comparatively recent times backwards to a remote 
period.—Mr. H. Syer Cuming described a Saxon 
stone cross recently found during some repairs at 
Bolton Church, Lancashire.—A Paper was then read 
by Mr. Cuming on the representation of mermaids in 
various medizeval works. 

LoNDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETy.—Annual Meeting.—June 22,—The meeting 
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was held in the Council Chamber, Guildhall, the 
Right Hon. William McArthur, M.P., Lord Mayor, 
in the Chair. Some remarks were read by Mr. Alder- 
man Hanson, upon “Sir William Ashurst, Lord 
Mayor, 1694.’ Notes on some of the Paintings and 
sculpture belonging to the Corporation, were given by 
Mr. J. R. Dicksee, curator of works of art to the 
Corporation. The civic regalia were shown, and some 
account was given of their antiquity, by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Scott. The charters and early records of the 
Corporation were exhibited and explained by Sir John 
B. Monckton, town clerk. Early examples of public 
and private seals from the time of Fitz Ailwyn, the 
first Lord Mayor in the reign of Richard I., 1189, were 
shown by Mr. J. A. Brand, Comptroller. The com- 
pany then proceeded to the old Exchequer Court, the 
Guildhall, and the Crypt ; some of the most interesting 
features of the Hall, the restoration of the roof, &c., 
were explained by Mr. Horace Jones. The Library 
and Museum were next visited ; an account of the 
former and its contents was read by Mr. W. H. 
Overall. - 
NuMISMATIC.—May 19.—Mr. J. Evans, D.C.L., 
President, in the Chair.—Mr. A. Grant exhibited 
four tetradrachms, a drachm, and a hemidrachm of 
Hellocles, King of Bactria ; also five copper coins of 
the. Sakas.—Mr. Durlacher exhibited a set of the 
different types of Queen Anne’s farthings.—The 
Rev. C. Soames exhibited three small silver ancient 
British coins and one copper.—Mr. Krumbholz ex- 
hibited seventeen silver pennies of Edward the Con- 
fessor, of various types, mints, and moneyers.—Mr. 
H. S. Gill read a Paper on some seventeenth century 
tokens of Devonshire.—M. H. Sauvaire communi- 
cated an article on an inedited fé/s of a prince of 


Sejestan of the second branch of the Saffaride family. . 


PHILOLOGICAL.—May 20,—Anniversary Meeting. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, President, in the Chair.—The Presi- 
dent read his annual address, principally on spelling 
reform. 

Friday, June 3.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, President, in the 
chair. The Paper read was ‘‘History of English 
Sounds, Part III., with Some Etymologies,” by Mr, 
Hi. Sweet. 

RoyaL Society oF LITERATURE.—Wednesday, 
May 25.—Mr. Charles Clark, Q.C., in the Chair. 
Mr. C. Pfoundes read a Paper on ‘‘The Popular 
Literature of Old Japan,’’ in which he gave an account 
of the ancient classical, poetical, middle-age, and 
modern literature of Japan, with the romances, folk- 
lore, and dramas, &c., current in that country. A 
number of specimens of Japanese books and drawings 
were exhibited, as well as photographs, in illustration 
of various Japanese customs. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—June 7.— 
Dr. S. Birch, President, in the chair. Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches read some remarks upon the recent discoveries 
of Mr, Rassam at Aboo-habba.—The President com- 
municated some notes on the recently discovered 
Pyramid of Pepi (Sixth Dynasty) at Sakkara.—A 
Paper from Prof. E. L. Lushington, ‘* On the Stéle of 
Mentuhotep,” was read. A communication was read 
from Mr. H. H. Howorth, ‘‘ Was Piankhi a Synonym 
for Sabako ?” 

St. PauL’s EcCLESIOLOGICAL SOcIETY.—June 
11.—The members of this society visited Berkhamp- 





stead and were received by the rector, the Rev. J. W. 
Cobb, and by Canon Owen W. Davys, the latter of 
whom read an interesting Paper on the Church, in 
which he described the fine cruciform edifice, its fea- 
tures and monuments, and denounced the manner in 
which it is now being restored. The Grammar School, 
a Tudor structure of brick, was next seen, under the 
guidance of the head-master, the Rev. E. Bartram. 
It was built in 1541-2 by Dr. John Quent, Principal 
of St. John’s Brotherhood, Berkhampstead, and Dean 
of St. Paul’s, London, on the site of the Brotherhood’s 
house. The members afterwards visited Northchurch 
St. Mary, a small cruciform church about a mile from 
Berkhampstead, having the high deal pews, the west 
gallery, and a lath-and-plaster partition shutting off 
the east-end as a vestry, but about to be restored. 
The ruins of Berkhampstead Castle were next seen, 
They are now reduced to shapeless masses of masonry, 
and an artificial mount and tracé$ of a bailey sur- 
rounded by walls, outer walls, vallum, rampart, and 
moat, 


PROVINCIAL. 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. — 
May 9.—Professor Duns, D.D., Vice-President, in 
the Chair.—Mr. W. Jolly read a Paper on some cup- 
marked stones in the neighbourhood of Inverness. 
They are all found on the south shores of the Moray 
Firth, within a radius of twenty miles of Inverness. 
The carvings are generally of the simplest type—viz., 
plain shallow cups of varying size, sometimes sur- 
rounded by single rings, and occasionally with con- 
necting gutters. Some are connected with 1 
hollow basons carved in the stone. They are mostly 
on sandstone, but occasionally in harder and unstrati- 
fied stones. The number of cups on single stones 
varies from one to one hundred and thirteen. They 
occur on stones connected with standing circles and 
with chambered cairns, and on separate monoliths ; 
and for the first time in Scotland these sculpturings 
have been discovered in connection with churchyards, 
in which they have been utilized for monuments and 
gravestones. Mr. Jolly described with great minute- 
ness of detail a large number of cup-marked stones 
which are associated with chambered cairns at Clava, 
Culbirnie, and Corriemony ; a still larger number as- 
sociated with stone circles, or carved on the stones 
composing the circle, examples of which occur at 
Gask and Tordarroch in Strathnairn, at Kiltarlity, 
near Beauly, &c. At Little Urchany, near Cawdor, 
Mr. Jolly found several cup-markings on a granite 
monolith forming one of the stones of a circle. Many 
were found on isolated stones. The largest of these 
is a stone called Clachmore, at Culnakirk, Glen Urqu- 
hart. It is 16 feet long, above 9 feet broad, with an 
average thickness of 1 foot, and has on its upper sur- 
face no fewer than 113 cups, 20 of which are from 24 
to 4} inches diameter, and from 4 inch to 14 inch in 
depth, many of them being united by distinct grooves. 
Other stones similarly marked, though the markings 
are fewer in number, were described from Clava, 
Moniack Castle, and at Kirkton, Bunchrew, which 
had been brought from Rhynie, Aberdeenshire. The 
most remarkable fact ascertained by Mr. Jolly was 
the occurrence of these cup-marked stones in several 
of the churchyards of the district, as in the old church- 
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yard of Barevan, at Cawdor ; in Braeclich church- 
, near Fort George Station ; in the —— of 
nlichity, and in that of Glenconvinth, near Beauly. 
Other cupped stones, like St. Columba’s font at 
Abriochan, seemed to have been originally ecclesias- 
tical, and one at Dunlichity was used within the 
memory of persons living as a baptismal font. 
Drawings of no fewer than 65 stones of these various 
classes were exhibited. In connection with Mr. 
Jolly’s Paper, the Rev. Dr. Joass, of Golspie, sent 
for exhibition to the meeting a cast of a cup-marked 
stone recently found at Dunrobin, and stated that he 
only knew of five such stones in Sutherland. Pro- 
fessor Duns read a notice of stone implements from 
Shetland, some of which were found on the site of an 
early settlement adjacent to the church and manse of 
Maill, Cuningsburgh, by Rev. George Clerk. A large 
and beautifully-finished celt, found at the opening of 
a quarry in that neighbourhood, was also exhibited 
and described.—The Chairman also read a communi- 
cation from Captain W. Gillon, describing a pair of 
iron shears and a hone-stone which he had found on 
the site of the crannog at Lochlea, near Kilmarnock, 
and which he presented to the national collection. 
He also described a polished celt found in the Burn 
of Need, parish of Sorn, Ayrshire, and presented to 
the national collection by Mr. James Gall through 
Captain Gillon. 

BATLEY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—May 28.—The 
Society paid a visit to Thornhill Church, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the many objects of antiquity in and 
about the church and grounds. They were received 
by the Rev. Mr. Greenside, the curate, who conducted 
them through the church, and rectory grounds, and 
explained to them the various objects of interest. 
The visitors were most interested in the Savile Chapel, 
which has been the burial-place of the Saviles for 
more than four centuries. The three stones in the 
rectory grounds, with Roman inscriptions, were 
viewed with some interest. It has been ascertained 
that two of these stones are the work of the sixth to 
the ninth centuries, and the other of the ninth 
century, and they were all in a good state of preser- 
vation. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—May 16.— 
Prof. Hughes, F.S.A., President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Jenkinson gave a preliminary notice of excavations in 
the Roman and Saxon Cemetery at Girton College, 
and exhibited specimens of the objects discovered. 
The Saxon remains consisted chiefly of sepulchral 
urns. Inthe urns were found burnt human bones, 
with fibulz, beads, &c., much injured by fire, and 
bone combs, or pieces of comb, which, as well as the 
bronze tweezers which sometimes occurred with them, 
showed no signs of burning. A layer of stones often 
covered the graves; and the rectangular outline of 
imany of these stones, as well as the fact that they were 
odlite, and must have been brought from a distance, 
suggested that some Roman building had furnished 
the materials ; and a mass of cement with a Roman 
brick imbedded in it, which lay at the head of one 
grave, gave further confirmation of this theory. The 
urns were often covered with pieces of similar stone, 
and occasionally with a piece of Roman tile. The 
Roman remains were almost all found in two square 
chambers, which appear to have been buried boxes, 





the nails, and portions of the wood adjacent to them, 
marking the outline clearly enough. —Dr. Pearson 
exhibited to the Society a view of the earthen ram- 
part or lines of Perekop, at the Isthmus leading into 
the Crimea, taken from Pallas’s Travels in Southern 
Russia, It was shown as a salient example of the 
ancient dykes, one of which was ascribed to Offa, 
King of the Mercians. 

May 30.—Annual Meeting. —Prof. Hughes, F.S.A.., 
in the Chair—A communication was read from Sir P. 
Colquhoun on the true site of Dodona.—Mr. Brown- 
ing made a communication on a Keltiberian inscrip- 
tion. When visiting the theatre of Saguntum on 
April 16, 1881, Mr. Browning found, imbedded in 
the proscenium, a number of stone tablets, with Roman 
inscriptions ; among them was a stone, carved carefully 
and exactly with strange characters. Prof. Sayce wrote 
from Oxford that the inscription is in the character of 
the so-called Keltiberian alphabet, only partially de- 
ciphered as yet by the help of a few bilingual coins, 
and he gave a reading of the inscription according to 
the alphabet at present accepted.—Mr. W. B. Red- 
farn exhibited and described a collection of medizeval 
spurs, a fifteenth century solleret, ‘4 1a poulaine,” 
for the left foot; three stirrups in chased and per- 
forated iron, probably for a mule, sixteenth century, 
and a curious antique horseshoe recently dug up near 
Park Side. — Mr. O. Browning exhibited and de- 
scribed a_ sixteenth century Italian spur, from 
Scurgola.—Mr. Beck exhibited and described four 
specimens of copper ring-money, used by the Liver- 
ee merchants in trading with the natives on the 

est Coast of Africa; sixteen silver-gilt studs of 
Gothic work, forming parts of various medizeval belts 
worn in Iceland ; three antique silver-gilt filagree ball 
pendants, from which are suspended representations 
of the Crucifixion and of St. George and the Dragon. 
—Mr. Bidwell exhibited a red Romano-British terra 
cotta vase, and a fragment of a fatera in Samian 
ware, and of a mortarium, all which had lately been 
found in St. Mary’s parish, Ely, about one mile 
north-west from the Cathedral, and at thé depth of one 
foot below the surface. 

IsLE OF MAN NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SocieTy.—April 5.— The Rev. William 
Kermode in the Chair.—The Rev. E. B. Sa read 
the Paper on ‘‘ Notes on the Parish Register of 
Kirk Michael, Isle of Man.” The registers of Kirk 
Michael begin with the year 1610, but the. first entry 
is a transcript from the original, explained by the 
following note at the beginning :—“ The old Re- 
gister Book being abused in the Parliament’s time 
was forced to be transcribed and ye same being 
written on bad paper severall names have been lost 
and as many as were legible are transcribed in 
this Book which was bought upon ye parish charge 
by ye wardens and thetvicar. Mr. Norris then in 
being in ye year. of our Lord God 1712. Price 
£00 07s, ood.” Curiously enough, the daptisms con- 
tinue yearly ‘‘in the Parliament’s time,” though sadly 
fallen off in numbers ; but the burials register is an 
entire blank from 1653 to 1663. The marriages con- 
tinue regularly from 1656; but, as a sign of disturbed 
times, we find against 1658 ‘‘none maryd,” and only 
three couples in 1659, and those all between the 
16th and zznd of November. Much interesting in- 
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formation was given; and as an illustration of the 
state of agriculture in the parish nearly a century ago 
the following is worthy of record: —‘‘In Decr. 
1795, a jury was impanelled to report what quantity 
of grain and potatoes was in all the Be ae g when it 
was found there were, in Kirk Michael, of rye, 13 
bolls, 7 kishens ; barley, 863 bolls, 2 kishens ; oates, 
1,233 bolls, 5 kishens; potatoes, 1,323 bolls, 14 
kishens; pease, 84 bolls, 15 kishens; wheat, 30 bolls, 
9 kishens.” As tothe price of grain: in 1773, the 
£5 to be spent in barley at Bishop Hildesley’s burial 
bought 122 kishens—that is, about £1 a boll; and 
in 1822, ‘ Price of a Boll of Barley left to ye Poor b 
Patrick Nelson B’renny, £1 Is. od.’ ””—The Rev. W. 
Kermode exhibited and remarked upon some remains 
of cinerary urns that had_ been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballaugh.—The Rev. R. Brearey exhi- 
bited” some fine celts, which came from the same 
neighbourhood. 


ee 
Obituary. 


i 
BENJAMIN FILLON. 
‘Died May, 1881. 


This distinguished historian, archzologist, and 
numismatist died at Paris at the end of May. To his 
researches Michelet and Louis Blanc were both in- 
debted for documents, but it is chiefly on account of 
his remarkable discoveries in ceramic history that his 
name will live. Some of the most exquisite specimens 
of the potter’s art have for years gone by the name of 
‘‘Henri Deux Ware.” About eighty pieces are 
known to be in existence, and each of these is valued 
at an enormous sum—in fact, to be the possessor of 
one of these pieces is in itself a distinction. Until 
lately neither the artist who designed the ware nor the 
place where it was manufactured were known. The 
riddle was solved by M. Fillon. M. Jacquamart has 
written :—‘‘ Guided by a happy conformity of facts, 
and by that intuition peculiar to true archeologists, 
M. Fillon repaired to Oiron, persuaded beforehand 
that he should find there the real and irrefragable 
elements of the history of the pottery of Henry II., 
and, as he anticipated, proofs of every kind accumu- 
lated before him, and the discovery was made.” Since 
the publication of M. Fillon’s pamphlet on the subject 
in 1862, this foterie de luxe has been known as Oiron 
Ware. M. Fillon also discovered Bernard Palissy’s 
manuscript, Le Devin de la Grotte des Tuileries, which 
is now in the National Library, Paris. He made im- 
portant collections of objects of art, ancient jewelry, 
and prehistoric arms, some of which were shown at 
the Exhibition of 1870. 





MAXIMILIEN PAUL EMILE LITTRE. 
Born February 1, 1801, died Fune 2, 1881. 


It is not often that the scientific and literary careers 
are united so intimately in one man as was the case 
with M. Littré, whose recent death is a loss not 
merely to France but to all Europe. Before the pub- 


lication of the Dictionnaire dela Langue Frangaise, 
which has covered his name with glory, he had already 
attained toa European fame. His edition of the works 
of Hippocrates, which contained the original and a 
translation, occupied him for thirty years, and proved 
his life-long interest in the study of medicine, although 
circumstances had prevented him from taking his 
doctor’s degree and from practising in the profession 
he had originally chosen. As one of those who car- 
ried on the continuation of the Benedictine Histoire 
Littéraire de France, as a contributor to the Journal 
des Savants, and as a brilliant writer in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, he was preparing for years for the great 
work of his life. It is hardly possible to mention the 
French Dictionary without enthusiasm, and it must 
ever remain a marvel of labour. The scientific method 
which he had learnt early in life stood him in good 
stead, and as he also possessed immense learning and 
good taste, he managed in a comparatively short time 
to produce for France the finest linguistic dictionary 
ever published. Of his political and religious views 
we need not speak here, and it is only necessary to 
say that he was a member of the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres arid also of the Académie 


Frangaise. 





GEORGE ROLLESTON, M.D., F.R.S, 
Born 1829, died Fune 16, 1881. 


Although Dr. Rolleston’s fame was chiefly scienti- 
fic (as a most eminent biologist) his loss will be deeply 
regretted by the archzological world. He was a 
leader among the small band of men who feel a vital 
interest in the antiquarianism (so to speak) of science. 
Twenty years ago this party hardly existed, but now 
it has grown to be an ever-increasing power. His 
death will leave a gap in Oxford society, and in scien- 
tific circles generally the absence of his striking fi 
will be keenly felt. Dr. Rolleston was born at Maltby, 
in Yorkshire; was educated at Gainsborough and 
Sheffield, and, after a distinguished career at Oxford 
(he was placed in the First Class in Classics in 1850), 
became a Fellow of Pembroke College in 1851. 
After studying medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, he went to Smyrna as assistant physician to the 
British Civil Hospital during the Crimean war. 
returning he was appointed assistant-physician to the 
Children’s Hospital in London, in 1857 ; and in the 
same year was recalled to Oxford to succeed Dr. 
Acland as Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christ Church, 
when that gentleman became Regius Professor of 
Medicine. In 1860 he was appointed to the newly- 
founded chair of anatomy and physiciegy as the first 
Linacre Professor. He was elected Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1862, and Fellow of Merton College 
in 1872. He filled the office of member of the Coun- 
cil of the University until his death. He represented 
Oxford in the General Medical Council, and was at 
the same time one of the most active and valuable 
members of the Oxford Local Board. He was the 
author of an outline of zoological classification, based 
upon anatomical investigation, and entitled The Form 
of Animal Life, and he also contributed to Canon 
Greenwell’s British Barrows. His writings are, 
however, chiefly to be found in the Zyansactions of 
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the Royal, Linnean, and Zoological Societies, in the 
Archeologia, and in the journals of the phical 
Society, the Odontological Society, and the British 


Association. 
— 
Antiquarian Wews. 


————— 

A Con of Keltiberian antiquaries is to be held 
at Madrid next autumn. 

A new work on Waltham Abbey, very copiously 
illustrated with engravings, is announced by Mr, Elliot 
Stock for immediate publication. 

We are happy to learn that under the will of the 
late Mr. Henry Dodd, Mr. W. Roach Smith has a 
legacy of £500 bequeathed him. 

We believe that the second volume of the Hengwrt 
MSS., \eft unfinished through the lamented death of 
Canon Williams, will be completed by the Rev. D. 
Silvan Evans. 

A large number of old Roman coins have been dis- 
covered in excavating for a new drive in course of 
construction at Baron-hill, the Anglesey seat of Sir 
R. Williams-Bulkeley, Bart. 

A statue has recently been found in a mound on the 
Egyptian Government railway line. It is believed to 
be 4,568 years old ; and, if this is confirmed, it will 
probably be one of the oldest known statues in the 
world. 


The annual meeting of the Somersetshire Archzeolo- 


gical and Natural History Society will be held this 
year at Clevedon, commencing on the 23rd and ending 


on the 26th of August. The president for the year 
is Mr. A. H. Elton, and the local honorary secretary 
Mr. F. Dickinson. 


Mr. Joseph Crawhall is about to publish a new 
edition, limited to 100 copies, of ‘* The Compleatest 
Angling Booke that ever was writ.” The book was 
originally published in 1859, and deals with the history, 
legends, poetry, and practice of angling, being en- 
riched by admirable etchings, woodcuts, &c. 


The Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London have, by the kindness of Colonel Thynne, 
been enabled to secure a series of photographs of the 
interior of Ashburnham House, Little Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. The views comprise the celebrated 
staircase and other features of this famous work of 
Inigo Jones. 

We understand that, in answer to the correspondence 
which has recently appeared in a contemporary con- 
cerning the desirability of a Church Year Book being 
issued, Mr. Elliot Stock will publish annually Zhe 
Year Book of the Church, and that the work will be 
edited by Mr. Charles Mackeson, the compiler of 
The Guide to the Churches of London. 


Mr. A. P. Allsopp, of Hindlip Hall, Worcester, is 
preparing a dictionary of the words and phrases in 
use at the different public schools, such as Charter- 
house, Eton, Harrow, Marlborough, Rugby, Shrews- 
bury, Westminster, and Winchester. Mr. Allsopp 


will be grateful for any communications on the sub- 
ject from our readers. 


The City Church and Churchyard Protection 
Society (President, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Devon) held its second annual meeting on Thursday, 
the 23rd June, the Lord Mayor in thé Chair. The 
Society is supported by many influential men, and it 
is hoped that those interested in the City churches 
will become members. No subscription is demanded 
by the Society. 

Lambeth Palace and tts Associations is the title of a 
work now My Weg for publication by the Rev. J. 
Cave-Browne, M.A. It will give a detailed account 
of the architectual features of the palace, the missals, 
the collections of MSS., the portraits of the Arch- 
bishops, and other interesting historical subjects con- 
nected with this important centre of Anglican church 
history. 

Mr. Francis T. Dollman has just published, by 
subscription, a work on ‘‘ The Priory Church of St. 
Mary Overie, Southwark,” generally known as the 
parish church of St. Saviour. The book is illustrated 
by plates in photo-lithography, containing plans, eleva- 
tions, sections, details of the architectural features of 
this church as it existed prior to the alterations of the 
18th and roth centuries, 


The workmen lately engaged in the demolition of 
an old house belonging to Mr. Nash, at Wilton, came 
upon a fine specimen of plaster frieze-work of the 
17th century. It was carefully removed and forwarded 
to the Museum at the Castle, where a section of it will 
be preserved. Underneath the frieze were a number 
of panels, one bearing the date 1615, and another a 
rather rudely-executed hunting-scene. Two other 
panels were found. 


During the alterations at the church of Burgh-by- 
Sands several curious carved stones have turned up, 
apparently fragments of the chancel arch, which must 
have had a massive double cable moulding. A small 
Roman altar has also been found, on which is an 
inscription, the expansion of which would seem to be 
‘* Marti Belatucadro Saneto.” Altars to Belatucader, 
or Mars Balatucader, are not uncommon along the 
Roman Wall. Balatucader was a local deity pro- 
bably akin to Baal. 


At the Easter vestry meeting of Prestwich the 
question as to the practicability of bolting up and 
otherwise repairing the tower of the parish church, so 
as to make it permanently sound and good, was dis- 
cussed. After a long discussion, however, a resolu- 
tion was passed to pull down the tower to its 
foundations and rebuild it, using the old material as 
far as possible, and keeping to the existing design. 
This is to be regretted on antiquarian grounds, but 
there seems to be no help for it. 


The ancient custom which has been observed at 
Tissington from time immemorial of adorning once a 
year the village wells with artistic floral designs, was 
celebrated with all the established observances on 
last Ascension Day. The usual procession took 
place, at each of the five wells, éne or other of the 
three Psalms for the day, or the Epistle or Gospel 
being read, and an appropriate hymn sung. The 
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wells are named the Hall Well, Hand’s Well, Coffin 
Well, Town Well, Yew-tree Well. 


The ancient parish church of Wedmore, after 
having undergone thorough restoration, has been re- 
opened. ‘The restoration of the church has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Ferry, and care 
has been taken to preserve and restore all that is old 
and interesting, without adding anything which can 
be designated modern architecture. The principal 
work interesting to antiquaries, includes new roofs to 
the nave and chancel, relaying and levelling the floors, 
replacing of open oak benches for the old high-backed 
pews, stripping the walls of their whitewash and 
yellow-ochre coverings, and exposing to view the 
native stone, which has been carefully pointed. ° 


The City Corporation have purchased from the 
executors of the late Mr. : W. Baily, his collection 
of Roman, Romano-British, Medizeval, and other 
antiquities found in the City from 1863 to 1872. The 
chairman of the Library Committee stated that the 
committee had taken great pains to ascertain the 
intrinsic and historical value of the relics, and they 
could testify that this was the most valuable collection 
of antiquities connected with the City ever found. 
They were all labelled and numbered, together with 
the best description obtainable. There were 2,100 
articles in the collection, including hundreds of Roman 
and Saxon coins. Among the members of the Cor- 
poration who spoke strongly in support of the pur- 
chase, were Mr. E, Dresser Rogers, Mr. Judd, and 
Sir J. C. Lawrence, 


An Exhibition of Ecclesiastical Art will be held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, during the Meeting of the Church 
Congress, from Obtober 3 to 8. The Exhibition will 
include articles of every description used in the build- 
ing and adornment of churches, or in connection with 
the services thereof—stone and wood carving, stained 
glass, brass and metal work, gold and silver plate, 
bells, embroidery, tapestry, organs and harmoniums, 
church chairs, mosaics, &c., a large gallery being set 
apart for the display of cartoons, designs, pictures, 
architectural drawings, &c. It has been decided to 
admit also all kinds of school appliances, books, &c., 
useful in the furtherance of education. There will be 
also an extensive loan collection of pictures, photo- 
graphs, designs (old and new), embroidery, carvings, 
and objects of ecclesiastical art generally. Applica- 
tions for space, or permission to exhibit, should be 
addressed to Mr. J. Hart, Manager, Ecclesiastical Art 
Exhibition, 33, Southampton Strand, London, W.C.; 
or G. J. Baguley, Esq., 45, Carliol Street, Newcastle. 


The Council of the Society of Arts have just 
erected six new memorial tablets on houses which are 
of historic interest, as having been occupied by cele- 
brated men. These china plaques will now be found 
onthe front of 15, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
where Peter the Great lived for a short time; on 25 
Arlington Street, for many years the residence of the 
famous Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole ; on 14, 
Savile Row, where Sheridan lived ; on 35, St. Mar- 
tin’s Street, Leicester Square, for some time Sir Isaac 
Newton’s home ; on 36, Castle Street, Oxford Street, 
where James Barry, the painter, received the states- 
man, Burke ; and on 30, Leicester Square, a new 









building, occupied by Archbishop Tenison’s school, 
which stands on the site of Hogarth’s home. With 
regard to the tablet to Peter the Great, in Buckingham 
Street, we may note the suggestion of the Budlder that 
the opposite house, supposed to be the one that 
Samuel Pepys lived in for spme years, should be 
marked by the Society. 

A remarkable instance of the revival of old customs 
occurred on May 2, at Whitelands Training College, 
when prizes, given by Mr. Ruskin (which consisted 
of twenty-seven volumes of his works, handsomely 
bound), were presented to students by the hand of the 
May Queen. After a service in the chapel, the 
students, wearing garlands, and each carrying a bunch 
of flowers, assembled in the training-room, for the 
saree of selecting the “‘ Queen of the May.” The 

rincipal (the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe) read a part of 
Tennyson’s ‘*‘ May Queen,” and then the Queen was 
chosen by the votes of all the students from amongst 
the juniors. She retired to be arrayed in her queenly 
robes, and the students arranged themselves on each 
side of the corridor awaiting her re-appearance as 
Queen. She was preceded by six girls carrying the 
gifts, and accompanied by three maids-of-honour. 
The students then closed up, and formed the proces- 
sion back to the training-room, where the Queen her- 
self received an elegant gold cross, with a May blossom 
oo on it, and a gold chain, also presents from Mr. 

uskin. 


Some remarkably high prices were given for English | 


coins at a five days’ sale of the collection of Mr. 
Halliburton Young, of Lee, Kent. A penny of 
Alfred sold for £15 15s. ; a penny of Edward the 
Elder, £5 5s. ; a penny of Athelstan, £5 7s. 6d. ; a 
penny of Hardicanute, struck at Exeter, £7 7s. ; a 
penny of Henry I., struck at Southwark, £5 10s. ; a 
groat of Edmund I., 45 10s. ; a gold noble of Henry 
IV., £14 5s.; a shilling of Henry VII, £12; the 
‘* Setim” groat of Henry VII., £12, a rare.coin, the 
only other being in the British Museum ; a gold double 
rial of Henry VII., £26; a George noble of Henry 
VIII., £25 10s. ; a noble or rial of Mary, gold, £20 
10s.; a silver crown-piece of Elizabeth, £7 2s. 6d.; a 
pattern penny of Elizabeth, £5 5s.; a pattern half- 
[mt of Elizabeth, £45 5s. ; a portcullis crown of 

lizabeth, £12 ; a gold rial of Elizabeth, £13 10s. ; 
a silver crown of James I., £7 7s. ; a fifteen-shilli 
piece of James 1., £14; a silver pound-piece o 
Charles I., Oxford, £37 ; a half-crown, Charles I., 
Exeter, £32 ; a Commonwealth half-crown sold for 
427 ; a shilling, pattern piece, of fine work, £35 10s. ; 
and a two-shilling piece of Cromwell, £25. 


Some interesting coins have lately been discovered 
along the Kaffrarian coast opposite the spot where the 
East Indiamah the Grosvenor was wrecked in August, 
1782. There is little doubt that the coins formed 
of the cargo of the vessel, or of the personal effects 
of some persons on board. Among the coins is one 
of silver, evidently one of the native pieces of money 
in use in India before the English conquest. There 
is another coin of gold, in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, apparently a sequin of the Venetian Re- 
public. On one side is represented the figure of St. 
Mark, the patron saint of Venice, handing a long 
cross-headed staff to the Doge, who kneels before him: 
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arrayed in the ducal robes, and wearing the well- 
known biretta. Behind the figure of the saint is the 
inscription “S.M. Venet.” Above the head of the 
Doge is the inscription ‘“ Dux,” and behind is the 
abbreviated name ‘Joan Cornal’”—the Senator who 
presided over the Republic at the time when the 
coin was issued. On the other side of the coin isa 
figure, probably intended for that of Christ, enclosed 
in an oval border of stars, around which is the follow- 
ing inscription, ** Duca, sit, I, XPI. dat. q. tu, regis. 
isti,” 

Presiding at a Whitsuntide Eisteddfod at Allt Ddu, 
near Pwllheli, Mr. Justice Watkin Williams said :— 
‘Of late years the English have ceased to laugh at 
and ridicule the Eisteddfod, and I hear of attempts 
being made to introduce it amongst the working 
classes of England, But the English have not yet 
ceased to poke their fun at the Welsh, and we have 
sometimes to hear, with as good a grace as we can, 


* Taffy is a Welshman, 
Taffy is a thief ; 
Taffy came to my house, 
And stole a piece of beef.’ 
But we, in our turn, are not without a rhyme upon 
them, though not written by ourselves. I do not know 
whether you are aware that to this day, just as the 
English call the Irishman ‘Paddy,’ and the Welsh- 
man ‘Taffy,’ so in a certain province of France the 
name for an Englishman is ‘God-dam,’ taken from 
their proverbial habit of swearing, and this is what 
the Frenchman says of the Englishman : 
‘ The Englishman is a very bad man, 
He drink the beer and he steal the can ; 
He kiss the wife and then beat the man. 
And the Englishman is a very God-dam.’” 


Mr. J. Arthur Elliott (late Coldstream Guards), 
writing to the 7%mes with reference to the recent cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the formation of the 
regiment of Grenadier Guards, says :—“ The Grena- 
dier Guards was first raised in the year 1657, when 
the loyal English who shared King Charles’s exile were 
formed into six regiments, the first of which was called 
the ‘Royal Regiment of Guards.’ This force was 
subsequently disbanded through the inability of the 
King to maintain it, but in the year of the Restora- 
tion, 1660, the ‘Royal Regiment of Guards’ was re- 
enrolled and united with the ‘King’s Regiment of 
Guards,’ raised by Colonel Russell, an old loyalist 
officer, for the purpose of escorting the King of Eng- 
land. Thus the Grenadier (a title accorded to it after 
Waterloo) or 1st Regiment of Foot Guards has 221 
years of existence, dating from 1660, when on its 
arrival in London it was brigaded with Monk’s Cold- 
streamers (raised in 1650) and the Scots Fusiliers, the 
three famous regiments having now been a brigade of 
Guards for the long period of 221 years. ‘ Tria Juncta 
in Uno’ is the motto of the Brigade of Guards, and 
for all practical purposes it is one regiment, though 
each corps has immortalized itself in its own way in 
every great battle where the honour of our country 
was at stake.” A subsequent writer points out that 
the Royal Regiment of Guards was not disbanded. b 
Charles II., but that it was quartered at Dunkir 
under Lord Wentworth. 


The parish church of St. Mary,{Bitterley, was re- 
opened after restoration on May 24. The church is a 
substantial stone building with a square tower, and is 
believed to date from the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. One or more of the bells was cast in the 
reign of Edward I. The land on this side of the Clee 
Hill then belonged to, or was held under, Walter de 
Clifford (father of ‘* Fair Rosamond”’), as the inhabi- 
tants at that time had to pay a fee from every house 
to Walter de Clifford’s foresters of a hen at Christmas, 
and five eggs at Easter. The restoration is, we are 
assured, properly done, making the present church 
identical in shape and accommodation with the original 
church. But to accomplish this how much interme- 
diate history has been destroyed? The north wall has 
been entirely rebuilt, the north aisle and large arch 
have been removed, and the floor’ has been lowered 
two feet. The square tower has been rebuilt from 
the foundation with a spire, and the roof covered with 
oak shingles, and the fine Norman arch between the 
tower and nave has been restored, and a porch added. 
The stone font in this church is one of the oldest in 
the county. The cross in the churchyard is one of 
the finest relics of its kind in the county, being sym- 
metrical and proportionate, and having the remains of 
fine sculpture at the top, It stands on a base formed 
of three steps, in which is a square pediment, from 
which the graceful shaft springs. This cross is said 
to have been saved from the vandalism of Cromwell’s 
soldiers by being buried in the churchyard. 


The work of restoration at St. Albans Abbey is 
still in progress, both at the western and eastern ends 
of the fabric, At the extreme east the stone mullions 
and tracery are just finished for the large window of 
pontes glass which is about to be presented to the 

ady Chapel by the Corporation of London. The 


_ western front—the work of the Abbots de Cella and 


Trumpington—which has long been in an unsatis- 
factory and almost dangerous state, is being rapidl 
‘“‘ restored” by Sir Edmund Beckett, who, it is hoped, 
will proceed upon the old lines. The Early English en- 
trance porches are, we understand, to be preserved 
intact, or at all events to be restored anak stone ; 
but the great perpendicular west window, the work 
of Abbott Wheathamstead, is about to give place to 
a new window of a decorated pattern, the cost of 
which will be borne by Sir Edmund Beckett, 
The Law Times states that Earl Cowper, acting 
under the advice of the Attorney-General, has sub- 
mitted to pay the subscription of £500 which he had 
promised towards the restoration, It appears the 
Earl had promised this sum to the Faculty Commit- 
tee in 1877. He had paid no portion of it until the 
Committee had not only done the work, to which he 
did not object, but had also restored the original high 
roof, in regard to which a controversy had occurred, 
when he had taken an active part against the Faculty 
Committee. Lord Cowper then refused to pay any 
of his subscription on that ground, and so sheeted in 
his defence to the action. 


It is proposed to start a Pali Text Society on 
the model of ‘the Early-English Text Society, in 
order to render accessible to students the rich 
stores of the earliest Buddhist literature now lying 
unedited and practically unused in the various 
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MSS, scattered throughout the public and univer- 
sity libraries of Europe. The Society looks forward 
to publishing the whole of the texts of the Pali 
Pitakas. Prof. Fausbdll, having completed the 
Dhammapada, is already far.advanced with his edition 
of the Jataka book, the longest of the texts of the 
Sutta Pisakas ; and Dr, Oldenburg has the Vinaya 
Pifaka well in hand, The project has been most 
heartily welcomed by scholars throughout Europe. 
It is proposed to include in the Society’s series those 
of the more important of the earlier Jain and un- 
canonical Buddhist texts which may be expected to 
throw light on the religious movement out of which 
the Pifakas also arose. Analyses in English of the 
published Texts, Introductions to them, Catalogues 
of MSS., Indices, Glossaries, and Notes and Queries 
on early Buddhist history, will appear from time to 
time in the Society’s publications. The subscription 
to the Society will be one guinea a-year, or five 
guineas for six years, due inadvance ; and no charge 
will be made for postage. Those who wish to join 
in this important undertaking should at once send 
their subscriptions to the hon. secretary (Mr. U. B. 
Brodribb, 3, Brick Court, Temple, E.C.), as the 
work cannot proceed until a certain sum is in hand. 
The work of exploring the Roman Villa near 
Brading is now proceeding with undiminished interest 
and spirit. One of the new chambers excavated has 
at its south-western corner an apse of 6 ft. diameter, 
and at its north-eastern end a deep pit or well. This 
seems to have been formed without steining out of 
the hard sandstone, is about 4ft. in diameter, and 
has been excavated to a depth of 25 ft. At a depth 
of 14 ft. the skeleton ofa young person was discovered, 
which presented in several bones the appearance of 
severe injury during life. The well also yielded a 
large number of tiles, in perfectly unbroken condition, 
of various sizes from 8in, to 22in. square. These 
had probably formed part of the flooring of the room. 
Many are marked with designs formed by drawing a 
comb along the surface of the tile when soft or by the 
fingers of operators. One tile, 17 in. square, after 
having been elaborately ornamented by a comb along 
the sides and diagonally across, and then with a circle 
round the centre, was turned by the workman while 
still soft on to his right hand, and bears deeply im- 
pressed over the elaborate pattern a cast of that hand. 
Another, one of the 22in. size, was walked over by the 
naked feet of one workman and the hob-nailed sandals 
of others, and in like manner bears a cast of both feet, 
from the ball of the great toe to that of the heel. The 
series of coins from Severus (A.D. 222) to Constans 
(A.D. 350) has been rendered complete by the dis- 
covery of one of Magnentius (A.D. 250), who was the 
only missing Emperor of the series. These conclu- 
sively fix the approximate dates of the erection and 
occupation of the buildings. 


QRS 
Correspondence, 


——— 
HOPE CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE. 


As one of the quaintest and oldest churches in the 
_ Peak of Derbyshire is in imminent danger of being 





subjected to a process of ‘‘ restoration,” which, if 
carried out, will destroy for ever the greater part of 
its historical interest, a brief account of it may be 
acceptable to the readers of THE ANTIQUARY. 

So widespread has been the destruction committed 
by churchwardens, *‘ beautifiers,” bucolic meddlers, 
and (I am ashamed to add) by clergymen, who, in 
order to introduce some novelty which may rouse the 
flagging energies of waning congregations, have not 
scrupled to make holocausts of priceless memorials of 
antiquity, that an unrestored or an unmutilated church 
is fast becoming a rarity. Until quite recently, how- 
ever, there might have been found a few churches in 
the less frequented parts of Derbyshire which re- 
mained free from stained deal and blue slates, 
Amongst those few Hope Church is still uninjured. 
It is a church which possesses that nameless charm of 
antiquity which can hardly find expression in words. 
To a faithful student of history, it is a place to reveal 
visions of a village Hampden, of a Roger de 
Coverley, and of the stout-hearted yeoman of the 
dales, 

** cui pauca relicti 

Tugera raris erant, nec fertilis illa juvencis,”” 
It is a place in which ar: blended together the 
memories and associations of many ages. Its 
in a moment, that solemn service of the ancient 
Church which Cardinal Newman has called the 
**evocation of the Eternal.” A grim picture of 
Death at the north wall of the nave reminds the 
beholder of Puritan severity or Calvinistic gloom. 

In the chancel is 2 monumental brass, bearing a 
full-length figure of Henry Balguy, Esq., in a pointed 
hat, doublet, and breeches, having a pen in the right 
hand and a book in the left. It also bears a shield, 
charged with the arms of the family, namely, Or, 
three lozenges, azure. Upon it is the inscription :— 


A MVNDO ABLACTANS OCVLOS TAMEN IPSE 
REFLECTO 
SPERNO FLENS VITIIS LENE SOPORE CADO. 


WAINED FROM THE WORLD VPON IT YET I 
PEEPE 
DISDAINE IT WEEPE FOR SINNE AND SWEETLY 
SLEEPE 
QVI IMO 
HIC JACET HENRICVS BALGAY OBIIT DEC 
TIMO 
SEP DIE 
MARTIJ ANNO DOMINI 1685 
CEEIMQ TIMO 
ANNO ATATIS SV SEPTVA SEP 
CVJVS PECCATA PER CHRISTVM CONDON 
ANTVR, AMEN. 


The ancient family of Balguy, of whom John Balguy, 
Esq., the well-known police magistrate at Greenwich, 
is the present representative, were long resident in 
the Peak at Hope Hall, Aston Hall, Derwent Hall, 
and Rowlee, and held large possessions there. 
There are two wooden tablets in the east wall of the 
north transept, of which the following are copies :—~ 


The Rev‘, Mr. Jacob Creswell 
Vicar. Robert Balguy, . 
Joseph Eyre, Robert Heald 
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churchwardens_ Ellis 
Woodroofe, clarke. 


Churchwarden® for y® - 

oq? ‘Robert Eyre, Esq? 
T Ro yre, r 

Henry Balguy Gent™ Pe : 

A carved oak chair, which is said to have 
belonged to the village schoolmaster, and which 
is now within the communion-rails, bears the some- 
what mysterious inscription: Zx ‘orto ligno non 
fit Mercurius. This inscription, as well as that on 
the Balguy monument, will cause the reader to think 
that the art of writing Latin verses and Latin 
apophthegms had been but imperfectly understood in 
the Peak since the time when Hobbes the philosopher 
wrote his hexameters, De Mirabilibus Pecci. 

Hope Hall is now the village inn ; and, though it 
has been greatly mutilated, some of the old rooms 
remain nearly in their original condition of two cen- 
turies ago. Framed in the panelling of the walls are 
a few pictures, which were Se put there by the 
Balguys. ‘They are very much faded. One of them 
represents the Visit to Danae by Zeus in the Shower 
of Gold. Henry Balguy carried on the profession of 
law in North Derbyshire, where, judging from entries 
in the Diary-of Adam Eyre, his practice must have 
been extensive. He is said to have possessed an in- 
ordinate love of “ filthy lucre.” When he died, a chest 
of his was said to have been found so tightly packed 
with guineas that they could only be got out with great 
difficulty. To him Danae in the Golden Shower, a 
picture painted doubtless by his order, would be a 
pleasant subject to dwell upon. Dozing in his panelled 
parlour, after the day’s work was done, he might 
dream of the showers of gold falling upon him from 
his many clients. Possibly there is a touch of irony 
in the inscription above his tomb, which, as we have 
seen, describes him as weaning his eyes from the world, 
and yet ing upon it. 

The Aemens the church are all of uhvarnished and, 
happily, unpainted oak. They bear the names, with 
dates, of the parishioners who have occupied them 
since the time of George I. The descendants of many 
of the gentry and yeomen who occupied them still 
remain in the neighbourhood. The class of yeomen 
has not died out so k aog d in the north as in other 
parts of England. That love of the soil, which was 
once so universal in this country, is not yet dead in 
the dales of the Peak. The men of north-west 
Derbyshire are a thrifty race, and they hug their 
paternal acres with a more than ordi affection. 
Railways have not reached them, and old customs 
linger, as they are wont to do, in mountain fastnesses. 
Yet even into these peaceful solitudes the Ritualist, 

who calls himself esthetic, has entered, with his 
varnish-pot, his stained deal, and his gingerbread 
flimsiness ; and local architects—more skilled in build- 
ing factory chimneys and ‘‘jerried” ricks of bricks 
than the dwelling-places of a refined religion—are 
nothing loth to destroy the picturesque and silent 
witnesses of deeds and of lives which have made 
this country what it is, and to pocket their five per 
cent. 

I have given but a faint outline of the interior of 
Hope Church, and have left the imaginative and 





sympathetic reader to fill up the picture. But, in 
order to give a finishing touch to my sketch, 
and to show how modern Vandals propose to deal 
with the well-built and venerable chancel of this 
church, with all its ancient memorials of the past, 
and to “dash down its carven work with axes and 
hammers,” [ will —— an extract from a letter which 
‘has lately appeared in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
Writing about a contemplated destruction of the 
chancel of this church on the 5th April, 1881, some 
Goth of a churchwarden says :— 

‘* The east end—call it achancelif you please—is but 
an ugly excrescence, out of all proportion and charac- 
ter with the church proper, and like a blister upon 
the face of beauty, a cheap appendage to an other- 
wise pretty church. The exterior effect is as though 
some farmer had been allowed to run up a granary 
close ,to the east end of this d old historical 
church. The true desecration of Hope Church was 
when this abomination was allowed.” 

‘*This abomination” was built in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in the prevailing Perpendicular style. It was 
slightly repaired by the Dean and Chapter of Lich- 
field, as an inscription states, in 1620. It is replete 
with carved oak, and contains many coats of arms. 
It has an almery, piscina, stone sedilia, &c. These 
last are ‘‘ miserable relics of Romish errors,” which 
the churchwarden whose published opinion I have 
quoted makes no secret that he would destroy. A 
few years ago two ancient altar-slabs were discovered 
in the church of Egam, which is near Hope, and is 
well known asthe place to which the Great Plague of 
London was brought down in a box of clothes. They 
bore the marks of consecration, and were immediately 
pounded to pieces as remnants of Popish idolatry. 
This happened in the seventh decade of our boasted 
nineteenth century. If a few more such examples as 
these should meet the eye of Sir John Lubbock, he 
might be prevailed upon to include churches in his 
Bill for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

S. O. Appy, M.A. 


Tc a a 
ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


In Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, vol. 
vii. part 4, isa notice of the life of his friend Mr. 
Thomas Wright, which I understand has been largely 
circulated separately. The chief event in this life was 
the split in the Archzeological Society, which at the 
end of the first year was divided into the ‘‘ Institute” 
and ‘ Association.” 

No one who knows the character of Mr. Roach Smith 
will doubt that this account is a fair and honest one, 
so far as his information goes ; but he is acquainted 
with one side of the question only. I am perhaps the 
only person now living who is necessarily acquainted 
with both sides ; he represents, or, as I should say, 
misrepresents, that the Institute split off from the 
Association. That the reverse was the fact can I think 
be easily demonstrated. The “ Jo ” of the Insti- 
tute begins a year earlier than that of the Association, 
and in the sixth number, or in the middle of the 
second volume of the ‘‘ Journal of the Institute” is an 
authentic account of the meeting of the Committee, 
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in which the Marquis of Northampton, who had 
been President of the Society from the beginning, 
said that so much public inconvenience arose from 
there being two ‘*Simon Pures” in the field—two 
Societies calling themselves-by the same name, that it 
was desirable to make some arrangement by which 
they might be distinguished one from the other. It 
was therefore necessary to make some arrangement 
for that purpose, and as the section at the head of 
which were Messrs. Pettigrew, Wright, and others, 
refused to make any change, it was better to let them 
continue to have the name of the Association, keep- 
ing ourselves the “Journal” in our own hands, wit 
the name of Archzological. The minutes of the Com- 
mittee for the first year are, and always have been, in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Institute. 

The first general meeting was held at Canterbury, 
where Professor Willis gave his admirable lectures 
(since published) of the history of that cathedral, and 
he continued year after year to give his lectures on the 
different cathedrals to the Institute. It became evi- 
dent at Canterbury that the Society consisted of two 
distinct classes of persons—the one, gentlemen of 
property and amateurs of Archzology, who wished 
to have opportunities of communicating to others the 
information that they had collected, that it might not 
die with them, as had frequently been the case with 
many of their friends. The other party consisted of 
professional Archzologists, and this party wanted to 
set up poor old John Britton as the leader of the 
Architectural department, in the place of Professor 
Willis. Any one who will compare the letterpress of 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities with Willis’s Lec- 
tures will see the absurdity of this, and it made 
Willis’s friends angry. 

The Society was a established on a some- 
what romantic basis. }There was to be no subscription ; 
members only pledged themselves to take in the 
‘¢ Journal,” of which there were to be four quarter] 
numbers, which were to cost ten shillings a year ; all 
the writers and officers of the Society were to be 
volunteers. Mr. Wright volunteered to act as editor 
of the Journal under Mr. Albert Way, who was the 
Secretary of the Society, and who was also Director 
of the Society of os and a well-known anti- 
quary of the highest class, He volunteered to make 
the drawings ; he was one of the best artists of his 
time for articles of virtu. The great mistake that 
was made, that is now evident, was in not making 
Mr. Wright the paid sub-editor, a very necessary 
person who must be paid for his work. On this 
original plan 2000 names were obtained by the end of 
the first year. 

Mr. Way arranged with me to be the publisher, and 
to pay all expenses of printing, engraving, and adver- 
tising ; and part of his gen was, that after a few 
years, the woodcuts, which were engraved by Orlando 
Jewitt chiefly from Mr. Way’s drawings, should be 
collected into elementary volumes on different sub- 
on similar to my Glossary of Architecture, which 

d then been recently published and was very 
popular. Considerable sums were subscribed by the 
friends of Lord Northampton and Mr. Way towards 
paying the expenses of the woodcuts (but this was 
carried off by Mr. Pettigrew as Treasurer to the 
Association), as most people saw that 10s. a year could 
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not pay for these with other expenses. When the 
accounts were made up at the end of the first year it 
was found that there was no profit, as the preliminary 
expenses necessary in starting a new society and a 
new journal had swallowed up all the receipts, as any 
publisher of experience would have said was naturally 
to be expected. Mr. Wright’s friends were very 
indignant at this, as — had calculated upon paying 
him out of profits. en the split took place the 
Society was divided as nearly as possible into half and 
half. I had 2,000 subscribers to the Journal for the 
first year, and only 1,000 the second, because the 
Pettigrew party had started a journal of their own 
with a subscription, of a guinea a year. 

I carried on the Journal and the annual volumes of 
Proceedings the first five years at my own expense, in 
the expectation that the split must come’to an end ; 
and as I had been an enthusiastic Architectural 
Antiquary from my boyhood, I was not willing to 
give up the Journal, but as I had carried it on at a 
heavy loss I could not afford to go on with it, and the 
Institute was then obliged to have an annual sub- 
scription of a guinea also. Their Journal has always 
been continued to the present time, and some 
since they obtained the — ramen. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Wright or one of his friends was a writer 
in the Zimes ; consequently a very one-sided account 
of the split was given in that paper, and it was only 
quite recently that the Zimes has inserted any notices 
whatever of the proceedings of the Institute. For 
years it gave accounts of the proceedings of 
the Association, but ignored the existence of the 
Institute, and numbers of persons have been deceived 
in that manner, and have heard or read only one side 
of the question. 

I do not think that Mr. Roach — = 
story should go down to posterity as the true history 
of :~ a and as I have no doubt that THE 
ANTIQUARY wishes to be impartial in the history of 
this now old story, I trust you will admit this counter- 
statement, 


Athenzeum Club. 


«=n 


TRADITIONS ABOUT OLD BUILDINGS. 
(iii. 8, 188.) 

In his interesting remarks on the above subject, 
introduced by Mr. Gomme, the Rev. W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma refers to the Cornish proverb, ‘Like the 
Mayor of Marketjew, sitting in his own light,” as 
having originated from a tradition that the Mayor of 
that town used to sit in a window of the Town-hall. 
I find that Mr. Hunt, in his Romances and Drolls of 
the West of England, gives another origin to the 
proverb, which, however, he renders, ‘* Standing like 
the Mayor of Marketjew, in his own light.” He tells 
us that a mayor of this town, who was also a brewer, 
was accustomed, whenever he had to settle disputes 
between persons, to lock them up in the brewery and 
give them as much beer as they cared to drink, and 
there keep them until they became friends. This 
being so, we can easily imagine that he never had 
much beer to sell, and though he might have been 
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reckoned a very good mayor, was certainly, as a 
brewer, ‘‘ standing in his own light.” 

Of traditions connected with ancient buildings there 
are several in Devonshire, and a collection of these, 
together with those existing in other counties, would, 
indeed, be of intérest. To mention a few, we find 
that the church of Plympton St. Mary has connected 
with it the legend so frequently attached to ecclesiastical 
buildi of the removal by the enemy of mankind of 
the building materials by might, from the spot chosen 
for its erection, to another at some distance ; and the 
little church on Brent Tor, a lofty conical hill on the 
north-western borders of Dartmoor, has a similar 
tradition told respecting it ; but in this instance, 
instead of the site being changed from high ground to 
lower, as is the case with Plympton St. Mary, it is 
the opposite, for it is said that it was intended to build 
the church at the foot of the Tor, whereas it is now on 
the summit. There is also another tradition con- 
nected with this church, its erection on such a curious 
spot. being due, we are told, to the fulfilment ofa 
vow. The founder of this little sanctuary was in 

t danger of shipwreck, and vowed that if spared 
to reach the shore he would build a church on the 
first point of land he should behold. This happened 
to be Brent Tor, and he lost no time in fulfilling his 

romise to his patron, St. Michael, to whom the 
ittle shrine is dedicated. The church at Braunton is 
stated to have been built by St. Branock, who was 
directed in a dream to erect it on the spot where he 
should first meet a sow with a litter of young ones. 
There is an ancient carving on the panel of a seat 
in thd church representing a litter of pigs. There 
are also several stories told in connection with the 
church of Widdecombe-in-the-Moor, and the church 
of Buckfastleigh. This latter is built on an eminence, 
and is approached on one side by a flight of steps, 
195 in number. The tradition told respecting the 
church of Stoke Gabriel is “ quaint and curious,” and 
many others might be given. 

That this subject should receive attention is certainly 
to be desired. 

WILLIAM CROSSING, 

Splatton, South Brent, Devon. 


—— Jee 


Readers of Mr. Gomme’s Paper may be glad to 
have their attention called to two other examples 
of the class of superstitions mentioned therein, *_ 

(1.) A correspondent, writing under the ——- 
‘* Derroydd,” to the Wrexham Advertiser of April 
16, 1881, gives the following account of a tradition 
connected with the present site of Wrexham Parish 
Church :—** After Christianity was introduced to this 
country it became necessary to have churches built, 
and when that question came before the inhabitants 
of . this locality, according to tradition, Bryn-y- 
ffynnon was the spot fixed upon, and the work was 
begun in earnest ; but, owing to something, believed 
then to be supernatural, what was built in the da 


was thrown down in the night, and caused muc 
alarm and fear among the inhabitants. At last, 
valiant and sturdy men were found with sufficient 
courage to watch and see whether the walls were 
thrown down by an invisible being, or by a being 
possessing flesh and bones like themselves, While 


thus watching, the walls that were built the day before 
were thrown down, and the watchmen were unable to 
see any being near them ; but immediately afterwards 
they fancied there was something hovering over their 
heads, which repeatedly cried ‘ Bryn-y-grog,’ with 
no other explanation. .... When these related 
next morning what had taken place in the night, it 
was decided at once that Bryn-y-grog was the place 
the church was to be built upon. Bryn-y-grog was 
then the name of the place where the church now 
stands, but was in the possession of a person that was 
unwilling to part with the inheritance of his fathers ; 
but upon hearing of the rg being crying in the 
air, indicating the place where the church was to be 
built, his heart was melted, and he agreed to give up 
possession upon condition that another place was 
provided for him instead ; and the present Bryn-y-gro; 
was given him instead, and he carried the name vith 
him there.” 
. (2.) A curious tradition belongs also to the de- 
tached Tower of the Church of West Walton, Norfolk, 
near Wisbech. At the Meeting of the British 
Association in 1878, Mr. Peckover thus described 
this tradition:—‘‘ During the early days of that 
Church the Fenmen were very wicked, and the Evil 
Spirit hired a number of people to carry the tower 
away. ‘They set it well on their shoulders, but could 
not get it over the churchyard wall, and they ran 
round and round with it until they found themselves 
unable to get it out of consecrated ground at all, and 
so they left it at the gate.” 
ALFRED N, PALMER. 
3, Ar-y-bryn Terrace, Wrexham. 


RGR 


CHURCH BRIEFS. 
(iii. 167, 218.) 


By way of supplement to my friend Mr. Bird’s 
interesting papers, will you allow me to say that briefs 
were finally abolished by an Act passed in 1828 (9 
Geo. IV. c. 42)? In introducing the Bill on the part 
of the Government, Sir Robert Peel called attention 
to the abuses connected with the system, and to the . 
smallness of the sums collected. ‘Referring to Par- 
liamentary returns issued in May, 1819, and June, 
1827, I find, for instance, that the sum of £424 
was collected for a casualty at, Windiford Brook, but 
the sufferers only benefited to the extent of £106. 
Upon a brief for Carlisle (dated 1818) £197 was col- 
lected, but the net proceeds amounted to £12 only. 
In another case £24 was all that was left out of £210, 
and a brief for repairing Wrockwardine Church, 
issued in 1818, produced the magnificent sum of five 
shillings! But there are worse cases than this, the 
result being occasionally a balance on the wrong side. 
The expenses were very great, generally amounting 
to £150 for “collector’s salary,” and about £80 for 
‘expenses of patent.” The number printed 
spree to have been uniformly 10,800 in the case of 
church briefs, and 11,500 for fire briefs. When the 
collection was made from house to house the instru- 
ment was called a ‘‘ walking brief,” and Alderman 
Wood, during the debate on the introduction of the 
Bill for abolishing briefs, gave a lively account of the 
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way in which people were teased out of their money 
by church ens attended by gorgeous beadles and 
other parochial officers, About twelve briefs per 
annum were issued during the first quarter of the 
present century. 

For a long period it seems to have been understood 
that collections in church, except for the poor of the 
parish, were, strictly speaking, not exactly legal, unless 
made under Royal authority, or under statute. We 
find, accordingly, that the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, and the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel—established in 1698 and 1701 
respectively—were specially empowered by Royal 
Charter to collect money for their several objects. 
The Act which abolished briefs also incorporated and 
conferred special powers upon the Church Building 
Society, the Sovereign being constituted the patron. 
For many years a sort of informal brief called a 
“ Royal Letter,” was issued triennially on behalf of 
the Church Building Society, and perhaps for other 
objects as well, but the practice was discontinued 
about twenty-five years ago. That date marks, I 
believe, the final cessation of formal letters recom- 
mendatory from the Sovereign to her subjects of any 
particular charitable work. 

Further information on the subject may be found 
in Walford’s Znsurance Cyclopedia ; in the Parliamen- 
tary Returns Nos. 327, 328 (1819); No. 524 (1827); 
and in the debates in Hansard for the year 1828. 
RICHARD B, PROSSER. 


ELLE 
MACAULAY’S MARGINALIA, 


I lately acquired possession of a little book which 
once stood on Macaulay’s shelves, and contains half- 
a-dozen lines written by him in pencil on the back of 
the frontispiece. The booklet, consisting of George 
Barrington’s Life (London: R. Barker; 1791); Zhe 
New Festival of Wit (London : Printed for R. Rusted, 
N.D.) ; and Lee’s Call Again To-morrow, a collection 
of songs (London: J. Lee, N.D.), is quite shabby 
enough to have come out of any of Macaulay’s Bethnal 
Green bookstalls, and is interesting as an illustration 
both of his Marginalia and love of ballads. The 
pencil note runs as follows :—‘‘ Most astounding to 
note that Clarke’s lines on the inscription above the 
Richmond family vault at Chichester Cathedral are at 
page 27 attributed to Barrington.” ‘The text on the 
page cited, after recording George Barrington’s visit 
to Chichester Cathedral, where he saw the family 
vault of the Dukes of Richmond with its inscription 
“Domus Ultima,” continues :—‘‘ On this, the follow- 
ing epigram is said to have been written by him, 
which being not destitute of merit, in that agreeable 
species of composition, is here given. 

Did he who thus inscrib’d this wall 
Not read or not believe St. Paul? 
Who says, ‘‘ There is, where-e’er it stands, 
Another house not made with hands :” 
Or shall we gather, from these words, 
That house is not a house of Lords ?” 
The Clarke, whom Macaulay rightly credits with the 
authorship of these lines, was Dr. W. Clarke, one of 
‘the Residentiary Canons of Chichester, the author of 
- a book on coins, It was in the year 1750 that the 





Chapel of Our Lady was granted to the 3rd Duke of 
Richmond as a mausoleum for his family. 
PERCEVAL CLARK. 


Whar 


_FIELD-NAMES. 


Field-names are so liable to be corrupted beyond 
all recognition that without an accurate knowledge of 
their position, and of the local pronunciation, it is 
dangerous to give an opinion as to their derivation 
and meaning. Slang, Croft, and the suffix Ley, are, 
however, common field-names ; while Hey, from the 
Norman Haia, hedge, denotes an enclosure ; thus Ox 
Hey, the Ox’s inclosure; Heyhurst, the enclosed 
Hurst. In the field named Carr, I should look for 
traces of a camp (British, Caer) ; and in Carnafield, 
I should expect to see a heap of stones (British, Garn). 
There is a place in Herefordshire called Red Door, a 
corruption of Rhyd Drur (British), Ford of the water; 
and perhaps Red Jurr may have the same origin. 
Copy is a very common corruption of Coppice. 
Sharplers is perhaps a distortion of the A. S. Sceap 
leys, sheep fields. Crook often proves to be the Br, 
Culnanth 3; and Cock, the Br. Cawc, a hollow. 
Bredbury has a first cousin in Herefordshire, in the 


sha Bredenbury. 
™ wy M. Bevan Hay, 
a CNS Aa 
GREEN THE COLOUR OF LOVERS. 
(iii. 191, 236.) 


Why ‘“‘ Green, indeed, is the colour of lovers” is 
explained with exquisite felicity by Calderon :-— 


Lo verde dice esperanza 
Que es el mas immenso bien 
Del amor. 


Green is, in fact, correctly speaking, the colour of 
Hope. In early ecclesiastical Art it had no other 
significance than this, Dante gives green wings and 
robes to the angels who came out of the bosom of 
Mary to the souls in Purgatory : 


E vidi uscir dell’ alto, e scender giue 
Due angeli con due spade affocate 
Tronche e private delle punte sue. 

Verdi, come fogliette pur mo nate, 

Erano in veste, che da verdi penne 
Percosse traean dietro e ventilate. 


In modern Italian folk-lore Green is strictly asso- 
ciated with Hope. * It figures ina tragic Mentonese 
song :— 

Oh ! Sabé, bela Sabé ! 

V’ invio a ra noassa. 

— A e noasse non vago pa 

Anerai a ra dansa. 

— Se a ra dansa vo vené 

Viestevo tota in bianca, 

Ra bela s’en va viest? 

D’una cor6é ciarmanta : 

Se ro blu va ben, 

O verd ha ra speranza 
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A o primo cou de tambour 
io intra in dansa, 
Ao segond cou de tambour 
A bela tomba moarta. 
There are variants of this song in Provence and else- 
where. The mental process by which the colour got 
its bad name is not impossible to guess at : having 
been recognized as the badge of the unfulfilled, it 
came to be connected with anticipation, bad as well as 
good. It would, however, be interesting to trace 
the stages through which it passed. Readers of THE 
ANTIQUARY will remember Chaucer's ballad, 
‘¢ Against women unconstant,” with the recurrent 
line— 
*‘ Instead of blue, thus may ye wear all green.” 
EVELYN CARRINGTON. 


KFTSGLON 


FELLEY AND BEAUVALE ABBEYS. 


Last April I visited, with a friend of mine, Felley 
Abbey, in Nottinghamshire. It is situated in the 
parish of Annesley, about a mile and a half south- 
west of the old parish church, a hundred yards east 
of the Derby road. The remains which we found 
consisted of a building now‘ used as a farm-house, 
erected apparently in the sixteenth century ; a con- 
siderable number of long stone walls ranging from 
three to five feet high; fragments of two Norman 
pillars, &c. ‘The house, which is very picturesque, 
contains several points of interest. One of its prin- 


cipal chimneys is singularly quaint and even beauti- 
fal 
a 


in its design. ‘The walls, which are very thick, 
re pierced with broad, low windows, with stone 
mullions. There are several pieces of carving to be 
seen, of great interest. In the north wall of the 
present garden, and facing southwards, is inserted a 
piscina, This wall appears to be the oldest portion 
of the buildings, and runs east and west some twenty 
yards north of the house. It appears to stand on the 
site of one of the arcades of the chapel, since we 
found blocked up in it the portions of pillars before 
alluded to. Some eight feet north of this wall there 
runs a shorter wall parallel to it, but not extending so 
far east. These two walls are connected at their 
western extremity by a third wall, all of them stand- 
ing some eight feet high. This, I imagine, must have 
been part of the north aisle of thechapel. The first- 
mentioned wall is continued eastward, and is carried 
round so as to enclose about two acres of land east of 
the present house. In this enclosure we saw what 
was probably the abbey fishpond, lying about a 
hundred yards from the house. 

A few days after we visited the site of the abbey of 
Beauvale, which lies about three miles west of Huck- 
nall Torkard. Leaving the high road about two 
miles trom the town, we crossed some fields, and 
getting upon a colliery line, walked about another 
mile, when we reached a very secluded and pretty 
little vale. Down in the hollow on the right of the 
line, we found all that is left of what was, perhaps, 
once a considerable monastery. It consists of a low 
stone building, now used as a cow-house, and about 
which we could discover nothing of particular in- 
terest. In the field adjoining, which was enclosed by 


a long stone wall, we noticed a good many hillocks 
and depressions in the ground suggestive of wall 
foundations, 

Is there no Society in Nottinghamshire which 
would undertake to expose to view the foundations 
of both these monastic establishments? It is quite 
possible that beneath the green sod, undisturbed for 
centuries, may be hid many things of interest to the 
antiquarian and ecclesiological student. 

F. T. MARSH. 

St. Mary’s Clergy-house, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 

ha (NGS) a 
PATENS AND CHALICES IN COFFINS. 
(iii. 47.) 

Sir H. Dryden asks for notes on the custom of 
burying a chalice and paten in the coffins of eccle- 
astics, and for instances. The following from my 
MS. Note-book may be of some interest :— 

** Among these chalices we must distinguish . . . . 
the funeral chalices, mostly small, and of worthless 
metal, which were accustomed to be put into the 
grave with the bishops as a special kind of travelling 
chalice. Such a grave or sepulchral cup of the 
eleventh century, which was found in the tomb of 
the Bishop Frederick of Miinster (who died 1084), 
is preserved in the Mauritius Church at Miinster. 
Quite void of ornament, and only of brass, it is worthy 
of notice on account of the noble manner of its 
membering. On the foot we see the engraved 
cross, which, being the sign of consecration, must not 
be wanting in any mass chalice. Another grave cup, 
of irregular and rougher form, found in the tomb of 
Bishop Hezilo (died 1079), is shown in the Cathedral 
at Hildersheim (Zeclesiastical Art in Germany during 
the Middle Ages, by Dr. Wilhelm Liibke, translated 
by L. A. Wheatley ; 2nd edition ; Edinburgh, Jack, 
1873). 

I. YORK MINSTER. In the Penny Post Magazine 
for August, 1872 (p. 218), is a careful engraving of 
three aot and patens, found at various times, in 
the coffins opened in York Minster, Archbishop 
Melton, of York, died 1340, and was interred near 
the font in the north aisle of the Minster. About the 
year 1730 Drake saw his tomb opened. ‘On the 
top of the uppermost coffin, near his breast, stood a 
silver chalice and paten, which had been gilt. On 
the foot of. the chalice was stampt a crucifix of no 
mean workmanship, and on the inside of the paten a 
hand giving the benediction . . . . his pastoral staff 
was by his side, but no ring was found .... the 
chalice and paten were carried to the vestry. His 
grey hairs were pretty fresh” (/asti Zdor., vol. i. p. 
436). 

” KIRKWALL. In the Catalogue of Antiquities in 
National Museum of Edinboro’ (edit. 1876, p. 138): 
**14J. Head of a crozier in oak, and chalice and 

aten in wax, from the tomb of Bishop Thomas 

ulloch, 1418-1461; from the tomb in Kirkwall 
Cathedral,” in 1848. 

3. WORCESTER. A chalice and paten were 
found in the grave of Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop 
of Worcester, 04, 1266. The chalice was stolen, but 
the silver paten is preserved at the Deanery, Worcester. 
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4. HEREFORD. Several instances were discovered 


here by the late Dean Merewether. He published 
particulars of the case of Chancellor Swinfield’s tomb 
(A.D, 1297) ; and a full account of Bishop Swinfield’s 
tomb, os in 1861, is given in Fastt Herefordenses 

to, 1869). 

- LincoLn. A stone coffin, containing the re- 
mains of a corpse in good preservation, was found at 
the east end of Lincoln Cathedral. A chalice and 
the remains of a staff were found with the body. 
The cross on the coffin-lid appears to indicate by its 
form that the coffin was that of an archbishop. A 
full account of this discovery and contents of coffin 
appear in Arch@ologia (vol. i. p. 53), Sepulchral Slabs 
and Crosses, Cutts (p. 78). 

6. EXETER. ‘‘ In relaying the floor of the choir, in 
August, 1763, a large slab was removed from a very 
shallow walled grave, in which lay a leaden coffin, of 
ancient make and six feet long. ‘The upper part was 
partly decayed ; the skeleton was nearly entire. On 
the right side stood a small chalice covered with a 
paten, and a piece of silk or linen was round the stem. 
Amongst the dust was discovered a fair gold ring, 
with a large sapphire, and on the left were some 
fragments of a wooden crozier. The remains were 
respectfully covered in, but the ring and chalice are 
preserved in the Chapter House.” (Oliver’s Lives of 
the Bishops of Exeter.) A sketch of chalice, paten 
and ring are given in the 7ransactions of the Exeter 
Diocesan Architectural Society. Bytton was Bishop 
of Exeter 1292-1307. 

7. TEWKESBURY. The tomb of Alanus, Abbot of 
Tewkesbury, 0d, 1202, when opened, contained, on 
the right side of his skeleton, a plain crozier of wood, 
neatly turned ; the top gilded, with a cross cut in it, 
5 feet 11 inches long ; on the left side a fragment of 
achalice. (Avcheologia, vol. xiv. 152.) 

8. EVESHAM. In excavations on the site of the 
Abbey of Evesham, cvca 1810-1820, the tomb of 
Henry of Worcester, Abbot of Evesham (0d. 1263), 
was found and opened. A crozier was found on the 
right side, and a chalice and paten of pewter, fallen 
out of the left hand, lying across the breast. 
(Archeologia, vol. xx. 568.) 

9. In CHEAM Church, Surrey, during the removal 
of the old tower, a stone coffin was discovered, seven 
inches below the level of the floor. The coffin con- 
tained the remains, possibly, of one of the rectors of 
Cheam as early as the thirteenth century. A pewter 
chalice and paten were found on the left-hand side of 
the skull, apparently in the original position, &c. 

(Archaeological Fournal, No. 83, 1865, p. 92.) 

10. During excavation in KIrBY-UNDERDALE 
Church, among other things discovered were ‘‘ the 
pa chalice and paten in the stone coffin of a 
ormer rector.” (Guardian circa 1872.) 

11, CHARLEWOOD Church, Surrey. An instance 
found in the graveyard of this church is related in 
Archeological Fournal (vol. xviii. p. 276). 

12, St. Mary Magdalene, DONCASTER. During the 
removal of the remains of this building, which were 
found embedded in the walls of the old Town Hall, 
the following discovery was made: — A skeleton, 
without any traces of coffin, lay immediately under 
the high altar, and held a chalice between the fore- 

finger and thumb of the right hand. The bowl of 





the chalice was of oval shape, with an inner lid, and 
over it a raised cover—the paten, said to have been 
lead, probably pewter. (History of St. Mary Magdalen 
Church, Doncaster, Rev. J. E. Jackson, pp. 35-36.) 

13. Epwortu. In September, 1880, during some 
alterations of the floor of the church at Epworth, a 
coffin, without a lid, was found, containing a skeleton 
of a full-grown person—probably that of a former 
ree priest —with a chalice and paten of pewter (?) 
ying on the breast. In a paragraph recording this 
in THE ANTIQUARY (1880, as a 225), the 
skeleton is spoken of as ‘‘ apparently of a woman.” 
This error is probably caused by the discovery, in the 
same coffin, of the bones of an infant also. The pre- 
sence of these latter is easily accounted for by the 
fact that the coffin was without a lid, and many other 
burials had taken place in the same part of the 
church. ; 

See also Bloxam’s Monumental Architecture (1834). 

F, Royston FAIRBANK, M.D, 
Doncaster. 
-—— 0 —- 


I have in my possession a miniature chalice found 
on the breast of, no doubt, a priest, buried in a stone 
coffin in the north transept of the Abbey Church of 
Hexham, in Northumberland. [It is of copper about 
ty of an inch thick, and has been strongly gilt, a great 
part of the gilding still remaining. Total height, 
24in., diameter of bowl the same. The bowl is 
hemispherical, 1} in., including beaded ring round its 
base; the stem spherical, 3 of an inch; the foot 
a segment of a sphere, also 3 of aninch, flattened out 
4 of an inch at the bottom. This very interesting 

_Yelic came to light during a ‘‘ restoration” of the 
Abbey in 1860, when, alas! much that was “old” 
was swept away, and much that is new was badly 
done. Up to that time the Abbey possessed a ‘‘ Lady 
Chapel,” across, and opening from, the east end of 
the choir, now removed bodily. I can remember the 
ancient altar slab lying in the pavement in front of the 
modern Communion Table, a noble stone upwards of 
nine feet long, with its five cross-crosslets, It has 
vanished, probably broken up, as the ‘‘old materials ” 
became the property of the contractors. Since then 
another restoration has taken place, more careful, and 
principally of the north transept, but the area of the 
choir having been cleared for congregational seating, 
*¢ Prior Richard’s shrine,’’ with its little altar 2 situ, 
the ancient ‘‘ Frith-stool’’ or sanctuary chair, and 
other monuments of antiquity, have been relegated to 
bye-corners. The wooden rood-screen, painted with 
figures of saints, priors, and Dance of Death, happily 
remains in its place ; and the glorious Early English 
transepts, the Saxon crypt with Roman slabs, and 
other architectural features, leave Hexham still well 
worthy of a special pilgrimage to the antiquary. 

W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 

Edmundbyers R., Co, Durham. 


—o——— 


The only instance that I know of in Suffolk was at 
St. John’s, Dunwich, taken down about 1540. Under 
a large stone in the chancel was found a stone coffin 
in which was the corpse of a man having on his 1 
‘* boots picked like Crakows,” and on his breast stood 
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two chalices of coarse metal, He is supposed to have 
been a Bishop of Dunwich. 
H. W. BIRcH. 


Ipswich. : 
RSX 
THE BUCKENHAM FAMILY. 


For some time past, my attention has been directed 
to investigations connected with the origin of the 
Four Buckenhams in Norfolk, as well as that of the 
Buckenham family. 

I was much pleased to see in your issue of March last, 
page 132, Professor Stephen’s reading of the inscrip- 
tion on the Runic stone, found at Broughs com- 
mencing, ‘‘INGALANG IN BUCKENHOME,” 
the date of which he sets down about A.D. 550-600. 

I find in the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s ‘‘ Words an 
Places,” that the Roman Emperor Valentinian, in 
A.D. 371, sent over to Britain a tribe of the Allemanni 
(opposite Mayence), viz., the Bucinobantes, and he 
affirms that they settled in Norfolk, and were in all 

robability the founders of the Four Buckenhams. 
e same theory is maintained by Haigh, and _ 
bably both have derived their opinions from the frag- 
mentary History of Ammianus Marcellinus, who, 
though giving a full account of the Bucinobantes, 
does not mention the Buckenhams. 

After the arrival of the Bucinobantes in Norfolk, 
their individuality seems to have been lost, for, as far 
as I have hitherto endeavoured to trace their after- 
movements, my efforts have been unsuccessful. 

I should indeed feel much obliged if you, or any 
one of your correspondents, would kindly give me 
any information in regard to the history of this family 
during the Saxon period—viz., from A.D. 371, or 
mention the titles of any books, MSS., &c., that I 
might consult, in order to throw light on the subject. 

eir history is clear from the date of the Norman 
Conquest, indeed from a date anterior to that, 
A.D. 1042, and we have completed the pedigree of the 
family from that date; save that there is a gap of 
about half a century back, from a.p. 1718. 
TuHos. C, NEWALL, B.A. 
13 Little Queen Street, W.C. 


~Sae 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY & CRANBORNE. 


The early and close connection which subsisted 
between the Priory of Cranborne and the Abbey of 
Tewkesbury has given me, who am a native of the 
former place, an interest in the history of the latter 
ancient foundation ; hence I have read Dr. Hayman’s 
“ Historical Memories” (vol.i. pp.9, 55,97) soably and 
instructively set forth in your pages, with the liveliest 
sentiments of gratification ; but, as truth is our object, 
I trust he will pardon me if I make an observation or 
two on what seems to me to be an erroneous statement 
in his Paper. It is not, however, an error of Dr. Hay- 
man’s own, but is found in a passage which he quotes 
from Mr. Blunt’s “ History of the Abbey,” a work which 
has not come under my notice. The passage to which 
I allude (p. 58) refers to Brihtric, who is said to have 
been “seized in his chapel at Hanley, about three 
miles from Cranborne Abbey (where he had perhaps 


fled for sanctuary), on the very day of her (Queen 
Matilda’s) coronation; and had him conveyed a 
prisoner to Winchester,” &c. It is quite true that 
there is the village of Handley at the distance of five 
(ot three) miles from Cranborne ; but there is no 
record or tradition, so far as I know, of any chapel 
there to which Brihtric fled for sanctuary. To be 
sure, there is the parish church, which may give some 
support to the statement. But there is no authority 
for anything of the kind. All that we know -about 
this cruel transaction is found in the Chronicle of 
Tewkesbury (Monasticon, new edit., vol. ii.), which 
runs thus :—‘‘ipsum in Manerio suo de Hanleya 
coepi fecit, et Wyntoniam adduci, quo ibidem mor- 
tuus et sepultus, sine.liberis decessit.” It will be 
noticed that here the manor only of Hanley is men- 
tioned. In the next place we may see how Leland 
improved on this simple statement :—“ put hym yn 
the Castelle of Hanley, beside Saresburye, and there 
he died” (/tinerary, edit. Oxford, 1744). Here we 
have the castle, not the chapel of the Manor of 
Hanley, but we have its proximity to Salisbury 
specified. But it was neither the one nor the other, 
so far as this parish is concerned. The manor, too, 
of Handley does not appear to have been one of the 
440 manors which Brihtric held as of the Honour of 
Gloucester. The Manor, mentioned in the Chronicle, 
is undoubtedly that of Hanley in Worcestershire, 
where the Earls of Gloucester had a castle ; and here 
in his own castle he was seized, and taken from 
thence to Winchester, at that time the capital of the 
southern counties, where he died in prison, and 
where he seems to have been buried. 

I will now say a few words on another subject. 
When the chancel of Cranborne Church was rebuilt 
afew years ago by the Marquis of Salisbury, there 
were found in demolishing the old walls parts of the 
effigy of a warrior, in Purbeck marble, which had 
been broken up and utilized in the building. I have 
a fragment of the head, and other pieces which show 
that the figure was clothed in armour of ring-mail, 
gilded and coloured. This mutilation of an ancient 
monument occurred most probably at the time of a 
previous rebuilding of the chancel, which is believed 
to have been in the early part of the 15th century, 
under the auspices of Thomas Parker, the last Abbot 
of Tewkesbury, who seems to have taken pleasure 
in ‘* bricks and mortar.” His monogram, “ T.P.,” 
was formerly to be seen on the cornice above our 
east window, on the exterior ; and may be still seen 
within the church on the pulpit, which is a good 
specimen of old carving in the perpendicular 
style of Gothic. I have also a large metal button, or 
badge, with the same monogram, which has traces of 
white enamel in the letters, and may have been worn 
by the Abbot’s bedemen or retainers. It was dug u 
near the churchyard. But of this monument: It is 
not at all obvious to what date or what person it may 
be confidently assigned. None of the De Clare 
family were buried at Cranborne; but I have the 
impression that it may have been a cenotaph dedi- 
cated to the memory of Robert Fitz-Hamon, b 
Robert, Consul of Gloucester, whose marriage wit 
Mabel, the eldest of his co-heiresses, became the 
source of great wealth and honour. It had mani- 
festly been a handsome and costly memorial, and it 
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seems strange that its associations should not have 
made it sacred. At the time of the death of that 
great soldier, Fitz-Hamon, the building of Tewkes- 
bury Abbey was in an unfinished state, therefore his 
body was deposited in a temporary grave, from 
which it was subsequently removed to another situa- 
tion in the church ; and it was reserved for Abbot 
Parker to erect a sumptuous monument over the 
remains. This must have happened about the same 
time as the rebuilding of the chancel of Cranborne 
Church by him, and we may conjecture, I think with 
some probability, that this cenotaph, having become, 
after the lapse of near upon three centuries, defaced, 
worn, and nameless, was ordered to be broken up ; 
and thus was destroyed the last visible link of the 
historical chain which united the Abbey of Cran- 
borne with the Abbey of Tewkesbury. It has ever 
been the custom, I suppose, to erect under special 
circumstances honorary tombsand memorialsto persons 
whose bodies may have been interred in other places. 
Here, indeed, is a case in point : In the “ Historical 
Memoiries of Tewkesbury Abbey” (vol. i. p. 57) it 
is stated that the fragment of a memorial to this very 
Robert, Consul of Gloucester, was found under the 
altar at Tewkesbury, and it is known that his bones 
lie in Bristol. T. WILLIAM WAKE SMART. 


GQaAS| 


THE SURNAME ‘“SEABORNE.” 
(iii. 286.) 

This name is obviously a corruption of sig-deorn, 
or some such Teutonic combination, the first syllable 
being derived from the A.S. sige, sege, victory, and the 
second from A.S. deorn, a chief, or a cognate form, 
just as we find e@%-beorn, a warman, warrior. The 
prefix appears in several English surnames ; compare 
Sebright = sige-beorht, triumphantly, or gloriously 
bright, Seward =sig-ward, sibbald =sig-bald, &c. 

F, C. BIRKBECK TERRY. 


‘Tomo 
SCOTTISH COLONY IN WILTSHIRE. 


Can any reader of THE ANTIQUARY enlighten me 
as to when, and under what circumstances, the Scot- 


tish colony at Horningsham, Wilts, was formed? Is 
it true that Scottish workmen were ed in the 
, and is not 


rebuilding of Longleat House, about 1 
a suburb of the village still called Scotland ? 
J. H. BARBER. 
119, St. James’s Road, Croydon. 


A CORPORAL OATH. 
(iii. 95, 141.) 

E. L. Hussey is in error as to the conclusion which 
he draws from Coke’s “Institutes.” A ‘‘ Corporal 
Oath” was the most solemn that could be taken, 
as it was sworn on the Host, or Corpus Christi, in 
the blessed sacrament. EDWARD KING, 

Wenington Vicarage, Devon. 
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In illustration of this expression it may be worth 
while to cite the following passages from Fielding’s 
Tom s, book ii. chap. 6 :— 

**And since he provokes me, I am ready, an’t 
gies your worship, to take my bodily oath, that I 
ound them,” &c.; and, a page or so further on, 
**Yet, notwithstanding the positiveness of Mrs. 
Partridge, who would have taken the sacrament upon 
the matter, there is a possibility that the schoolmaster 
was entirely innocent.” 

Of course these passages do not solve the difficulty, 
nor prove the derivation from corporale to be in- 
correct. 

The expression, “ to take the sacrament upon” a 
thing, reminds us of the original meaning of the Latin 
sacramentum; but the connection is, I imagine, 
more or less accidental. Tota. 


Bristol. 

FAMILY AND ARMS OF MAULE. 
(iii. 191.) 

Mr. Edward Maule, of Godmanchester, Hunts, I 
think, can give curious information. One of this 
family, in conjunction with my namesake, published 
the History of Greenwich Hospital, 1789-1811. 
Another of them, Colonel Maule, published his 
military doings in Holland and Portugal, about the 
end of last century. Cc. C. 


London. 
CSRS: 


RUSHES IN CHURCHES. 
(iii, 187.) 

Up to and inclusive of the last Guild Feast at Nor- 
wich, previous to the Munincipal Reform, it was the 
custom to strew the nave of the Cathedral over which 
the Mayor and Corporation walked with green rushes, 
the calamus romaticus which grows in the surrounding 
marshes and emitted a fragrant smell. 

I remember the tenure of a copyhold of a manor 
in Suffolk, as expressed in the Court Books, was by the 
service of strewing the church over —_ 8 a 


rushes. 
REQ 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS. 


Mr. Lach-S ble Seareting th 

r. -Szyrma, in his interesting Paper upon the 
above subject, remarks that ‘‘the decking the outside 
of houses at May-day, which once p ed in Eng- 


land, has a el in the decking of the outside of 
houses, barns, &c., with greens at Whitsuntide in 
some parts of the German Empire.” 

I beg to say that in Norfolk, and at the present time, 
it is a very general custom to decorate with boughs of 
trees the outside of the inns at which club-feasts are 
held at Whitsuntide ; and this not only in the villages, 
but in the market-towns. Many distinctive features 
connected with the benefit-clubs are dying out ; but 
this house-decoration still continues in full vigour. 


JoHN ARMSTRONG. 
East Dereham, Norfolk. ; 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NotTEe.—AU. Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 


.C. 

NoTE.— Zhe Manager will not forward any letters 
addressed to a number unless a loose 1d. stamp is sent 
to cover postage. 


For SALE. 


Duplicate Letters, Marie Antoinette, Rousseau, 
Cromwell, Napoleon, Weber, and many others 
offered, cash or exchange. Wanted, Byron, Shelley, 
&c.—Law, 38, Chalcot Crescent, London. 

A Gloucester Farthing, 1669; also Chepstow Far- 
thing, 1675. Offers wanted. — Carolus, Belle Vue 
House, Bridgend, Glamorganshire. 

Book-plate of Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Frederick, General or Surveyor of Forces, designed 
by G. Haines, engraved by W. H. Toms, dated 1752 ; 
Chippendale style, with military implements ; size, 
6} by 8 inches.—Book-plate, engraved by J. Pine, 
‘€ Munificentia Regia,” 1515 ; size, 74 by 9 inches ; 


style allegoric ; head of George I. with motto round ° 


it, at foot of plate. Zhis Plate was used for a library 
of books and valuable MSS. (over 30,000 in ail), pur- 
chased from the Executors of Dr. Moore, Bishop of Ely, 
for £6,000, and presented by King George I. to the 
University of Cambridge.—Also a number of smaller 
Plates, 131, care of Manager. 

Novum Testamentum Greecum; Londini, Gulielmus 
Pickering, MDCCCXXVIII., with Leonardo de Vinci’s 
The Last Supper facing title-page ; original cloth, paper 
label.—131, care of Manager. 

Ruskin. Turner’s Harbours of England, first edi- 
tion, 1856, plates in perfect condition, bound in 
morocco, £6 6s—Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting, first edition, 325.6¢.— George Eliot’s Romola, 
Edition de Luxe, £3 15s.—Dickens’s Battle of Life, 
first edition, 1846, 7s.—J. Lucas, Claremont House, 
Cawley Road, South Hackney. 

fEsop’s Fables, in Greek and Latin, numerous 
woodcuts, Geneva, 1628; 5s. — Halliwell’s Dic- 
tionary of Old English Plays, 6s.—Richard Savage, 
18a, West Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Slater’s History of the Ancient Parish of Guisley, 
15s.—The Churches of Yorkshire, vol. i., 9s.—Fac- 
simile of the First Edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, with plates from a later edition and part ii. 
added, 21s——The Boke of St. Albans, facsimile 
edition (subscription copy, 32s.).—A History, De- 
scription, and Plans, &c., of the Priory of St. Mary 
Overie, Southwark, by Francis T. Dollman, Esq. ; 
subscription copy, £2 12s. 6d.—134, care of the 
Manager. 

Thackeray. dition deluxe. Thirty-two guineas, 
—J. Drowley, Forty Hill, Enfield, N. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Wanted to Purchase, Dorsetshire Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens.—J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Hull Views and Hull Seventeenth Century Tokens, 
—C. E. Fewster, Hull. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Motley’s United Netherlands, vols. 3 and 4, 
Library Edition.—127, care of Manager. 

Collier’s History of British Poetry.—128, care of 
Manager. 

History of the Borough of Stoke-on-Trent.—129, 
care of Manager. 

Dickens’s Christmas Books, in original red cloth 
bindings, as issued.—130, care of Manager. 

Books relating to Patagonia; also, Book of Mor- 
mon.—D. G. G., Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 

Tokens of Settle and’Skipton Tradesmen.—Articles 
of Surrender of Skipton Castle, 1645 (either MSS. or 
printed).—Nicholson’s Picturesque Views in York- 
shire. —Gentleman’s Magazine, 1840-1864.—T. Bray- 
shaw, solicitor, Settle. 

Visitation of Nottinghamshire, taken 1569, pub- 
lished by Harleian Society.—125, care of the 
Manager. ' 

Walton’s Angler, 1653.—Young’s Night Thoughts, 
parts i. and iii.—Waller’s Poems, printed by T. W. 
for Humphrey Moseley, 1645.—Crabbe’s Inebriety, 
8vo, 1775 (Ipswich).—Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, 
12mo, Edinburgh, 1775.—Clare’s Rural Muse, 12mo, 
1835.—Chatterton’s Supplement to the Miscellanies, 
8vo, 1784.—136, care of the Manager. 

Dr. Syntax’s First Tour, 1812; Second Tour, 
1820 ; Third Tour, 1821.—137, care of the Manager. 

Hood’s Comic Annual, 1845-37-39.—Hood’s Own, 
1838-9.—138, care of the Manager. 

Browning’s Dutch Anthology.—Browning’s Rus- 
sian Poets, 2 vols. —Butler’s Hudibras, part iii., 1798. 
—135, care of the Manager. 

Keble’s Christian Year, 16mo edition.—Paley’s 
Evidences, first edition.—Pope’s Poetical Works, 4 
vols., Glasgow, 1768.—Rogers’s Ode to Superstition, 
4to, 1786.—Raleigh’s Poems, first edition.—W. E. 
Morden, 39 The Parade, High Road, Lee, Kent. 

Ramsey’s Poems, 2 vols., 1720-5, 12mo.—Butler's 
Analogy, first edition.—Shelley’s Alastor, 8vo, 1816. 
—Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs, 1720,—Wesley’s 
Hymns for Public Thanksgiving Day, 8vo, 1746.—J. 
Drowley, Forty Hill, Enfield. 

Ralf's British Phzenogamous Plants and Ferns.— 
132, care of the Manager. 

Byron’s Ode to Napoleon, 8vo, 1814.—Poems on 
his Domestic Circumstances, 8vo, 1816.—Waltz, an 
Apostrophic Hymn, by Horace Hornem, gto, 1813. 
—Keate’s Life, Letters and Literary Remains, 2 vols. 
foolscap 8vo, 1842 (?).—Landor’s Poems, from the 
Arabic and Persian, 4to, 1800.—Moore (T.) M.P., or 
the Blue Stocking, 8vo, 1818.—Montgomery’s, A 
Wanderer in Switzerland, 1806.—Southey’s Wat 
Tyler, 12mo, 1794.—W. E, Morden, 30, The Parade 
High Road, Lee. 





